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Foundation Stone Laying to Ke Marked 
By Special Services on Anniversary 


YMBOLIZING man’s dedication to God as ex- 

pressed in the building of a great cathedral, and 

dramatizing the cruciform shape of the building, 
the service climaxing Washington Cathedral’s observance 
of the 50th Anniversary of the Laying of the Founda- 
tion Stone will be held on the Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels, September 29, at 4 p.m. The service is being 
written by the Rev. Dr. John Wallace Suter, noted 
licurgist and former dean of the Cathedral, and has been 
carefully planned by him, Dean Sayre, Paul Callaway, 
organist and choirmaster, and other members of the 


Cathedral clergy staff. 


The inspiration for the unusual form which the service 
will take comes from the ancient practice of “beating the 
bounds.” In this interpretation the unfinished Cathedral 
will be bounded by special processions, each stopping at 
a designated place for a brief service suggested by the 
symbolism of the Cathedral building and furnishing at 
the selected points, or stations. The full procession will 
enter from the west, with the main body of the choir 
and clergy proceeding to the great choir. An officiant, 
crucifer, and candle-bearers will head a group, probably 
including the Cathedral architect and members of the 
working staff, which will form at the west door. There, 
in special prayers, the theme of the Cathedral as God’s 
holy house, just entered will be developed, with the 
congregation taking part, as microphones will be gen- 
erously distributed throughout the building. 

The procession will then go to the south transept, 
where the baptistery, symbolically the key to the Chris- 
tian life, is located. The theme of this station is found 
in the words from the baptismal service: “We . . . do 
sign him with the sign of the cross, in token that here- 
after he shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of 
Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner 
against sin, the world, and the devil, and to continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.” 

As the south transept, in addition to the baptistery, 
contains the war memorial chapel, the corbell seals of the 


seminaries of the Episcopal Church, and the six apostle 
windows representing the historic church, the special 
group accompanying the officiant and crucifer will in. 
clude the clergy of the Diocese of Washington, former 
canons of the Cathedral, and clergymen of other de. 
nominations. 


ee 


The Rt. Rev. Cuthbert K. N. Bardsley 


In the north transept, illumined by the great rose 
window of the last judgment, the service will center 
upon the thought that man is always under God’s judg: 
ment, as he never fully lives up to the promises made 
at his baptism. With the officiant at this station will be 
members of the boards of governors of the Cathedral 


schools and the school faculties. 
(Continued on page 39) 





Bishop Uun --- A Clergymans Bishop 


By Tue Rev. E, Fetix Kioman, D.D., S.T.D. 


AUL in writing to Timothy says, “If a man desire 
the office of Bishop, he desireth a good work.” 
Paul listed all the characteristics of a good bishop 

—a man “blameless, husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, 
of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt to teach.” He 
went on to say he was a man temperate, not greedy, 
patient, humble, of good report in the community, as well 
as in the Church. 

Little did Paul know of the complexity of the job of 
a modern bishop in a metropolitan diocese like Wash- 
ington. In addition to having all the attributes listed by 
Paul—and what man does—a bishop today must be an 
able administrator of a large and intricate organization 
that depends primarily upon volunteers. And he must be 
the patient, understanding pastor and counsellor to the 
diocesan clergy who need and want a chief pastor, but 
often find it hard within themselves to accept one! 

The Church, more than institutions of business and 
government, depends upon good leadership which needs 
to be efficient and imaginative. The leaders of the 
Church, both clergy and lay, draw their power not from 
their own ability nor from their office, but from God, 
the giver of all good gifts. So through the very efficiency 
of their leadership, the community is aware of the pres- 
ence of God’s Holy Spirit at work. 

When the clergy of the Diocese of Washington think 
of a bishop, they think of their own Bishop Dun. For 
ten years now he has been to his clergy in every way a 
clergyman’s bishop. Never do they think of him as other 
than a man who is as concerned for them and their work 
as they are themselves. In the Diocese of Washington, 
bishop and clergy are workers together. 

The prophet Isaiah in looking forward to the coming 
of the Messianic Age sees it as a time when kings and 
princes shall rule in righteousness and with judgment. 
He goes on with a figure from the desert, “And a man 
shall be as an hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

Such a man is Angus Dun to his clergy. But this does 
not mean that the clergy are weary, or the bishop a 


shadow! Quite the contrary. The clergy do appreciate, 
however, a bishop who makes himself always available to 
them. He is a bishop on whom they count to listen to 
them with undivided attention. After listening, he 
counsels with them with that rare combination of clear 
intellectual grasp of the problem and warmhearted under- 
standing of the human factors involved. 

Bishop Dun is a clergyman’s bishop because he is frank 
and honest with his clergy. He can be counted on to 
say to your face what he feels needs to be said. He says 
it to you, not to others. Sometimes it hurts, but with the 
hurt comes the sense that the Master of both you and the 
bishop is involved and stands ready with His redeeming 
love to become involved if you will but allow Him to do 
so. 

With Bishop Dun, one has the feeling that he has 
heeded our Lord’s admonition in the Sermon on the 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Bishop Dun confers with the Cathedral verger, 
James P. Berkeley. 





New Coventry Cathedral Uesigned 
To Express the lriumph of Christ 


¢¢ HIS great cathedral will be a challenge to the 
world that the power of evil has not the final 
word, that love is unconquerable, that Christ 
triumphs.” 

These words, spoken by the Rt. Rev. Cuthbert Bards- 
ley, Bishop of Coventry, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Coventry Cathedral in March, 1956, 
are the text around which this great new sermon in stone 
is today being constructed. 

As all the world knows, the fourteenth century Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Michael, hit by incendiary bombs 


on the night of November 14, 1940, was almost totally 
destroyed; only the ancient tower and portions of the 
outer walls, including the apse walls, remaining upright, 
A few months later the inhabitants of Coventry pro. 
claimed the faith which has brought about today’s re. 
building, when they placed on the charred walls a me. 
morial reading, “The latter glory of this house shall be 
greater than its former, saith the Lord of Hosts, and in 
this place I will give peace.” 

But to believe the old cathedral could be reborn and 
to make this a reality proved, for a while, to be two 


Architect’s drawing of the west elevation of the new Coventry Cathedral. This view, looking east, shows the windows which direct 
their light on to the altar, with the Chapel of Unity in the foreground, and at right, the porch over St. Michael’s Avenue com 


necting the new cathedral to the ruins. 
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very different things. Months and years of planning, re- 
jecting, studying, replanning, elapsed before, in 1951, an 
architects’ competition entered by 219 persons produced 
the present plans, drawn by Basil Spence of Edinburgh. 
These plans, now familiar to most persons, provide for 
retaining the ruins and linking them to the northeast 
corner of the new structure by a porch which will re- 
semble a triumphal arch. Within the old walls, now 
thoroughly repaired and pointed where necessary so that 
they are expected to resist weather damage, grass and 
gravel afford a garden-like outdoor sanctuary. This is 
place of peace, an ancient peace made poignant by the 
words “Father Forgive” carved below the charred 
wooden cross which stands where once the altar stood. 

Save for the identity of the construction material, a 
pink-grey sandstone, the ruins of the old and the rising 
frame of the new cathedrals differ as much as do the 
centuries which gave them being. This complete contrast 
has startled, and dismayed, many persons, but as the 
building progresses, and the ideas and ideals which ani- 
mate the architect’s conception are understood, the 
tightness of the new Coventry is more and more ap- 
parent. 

The main entrance to the new cathedral will be 
through the porch in the north wall of the old ruins. 
This porch will seem to grow out of the ruins and will 
have, at either side, high rood screens from which the 
carved figures of the crucifixion will look down on the 
city, to east and west. 

Proceeding straight ahead, the worshipper enters the 
cathedral proper, facing the high altar which is geo- 
gtaphically at the north end of the building. To his 
tight will be the baptistery bowed window and font; to 
his left, the entrance to the Chapel of Unity. Imme- 
diately behind the high altar will be the Lady Chapel, 
on the north wall of which, forming a magnificent 
background for the altar, will hang a tapestry depicting 
Christ the Redeemer seated in the glory of God the 
Father, His hands and feet showing the marks of His 
passion, and His hands spread out in token that He 
sheds His love upon His Church. The lower part of the 
tapestry, which will not be visible from the nave, but 
will form the reredos of the Lady Chapel, will depict 
three scenes from the life of the Virgin. Being designed 
by Graham Sutherland, the tapestry will be the largest 
ever made, 74 feet high and 40 feet wide. All light from 
the angled windows will focus upon the altar forty feet 
in front of it, and will soften and diffuse as it reaches 
the tapestry, rather than reflect and glare as it must 
have done had the traditional window been placed in 
this wall. 


Cliffs of Stone 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the new building 
is the angling of the walls. Actually, the walls are 
formed of a series of massive “cliffs” of stone, three feet 
thick and set at an angle to the line of the building. 
The windows are set between the “cliffs,” in the side an- 
gled towards the interior, looking towards the altar. 
These windowed walls reach from the floor to the roof 
in an unbroken series of many tiers of four lights each. 
The mullions, or stone frames, are of masonry splayed 
off at an angle in order to give greater light and 
shadow, as in the earliest Norman work. The windows 
are designed to give the maximum of light, just as were 
the windows of some of the later perpendicular gothic 
styles which occupied greater and greater space in the 
walls of the older cathedrals. 

The recesses along the walls, caused by the angles at 
which the windows are being set, are expected to have in- 
scribed texts appropriate to some phase of man’s daily 
life, and will remind of the guild chapels which were set 
apart in the old cathedral for the hallowing of men’s 
daily tasks. 

The massive simplicity, even starkness, of Coventry’s 
exterior design might be expected to create a coldness, a 
sensation of barrenness within. It is the firm belief of 
the authorities, the Bishop, the architect, and all who 
have had a part in planning the great building, that 
this will never be so. The vast nave, which will be 
broken only by two aisles of seven slim columns which 
support the canopy of the ceiling, will seat 1,350 per- 
sons comfortably, 2,000 when filled to capacity. The 
ceiling, of thin, but strong, reinforced concrete, will 
cover the chancel and nave, will be quite separate from 
the roof and walls, and will be perforated in geometric 
pattern designed to give the effect of ancient fan tracery. 
The slender columns splay out at the vault to support 
the ceiling, and also serve to cut the breadth of the nave, 
the dimensions of which are 270 feet long and 80 feet 
wide. 

The only furnishings, save for the seats, will be the 
free-standing altar, to the left of which will be the pulpit 
of Portland stone with wooden sounding board and to 
right, the lectern supported by the traditional brass 
eagle. Clergy and choir stalls, and the bishop’s throne, 
will be in the chancel. 

High up in the spaces at the ends of the aisles, at 
either side of the great tapestry, will be the organ. The 
cost of the instrument, above money allotted as war dam- 
age compensation, is being largely borne by the gift of 
ten thousand pounds collected in Canada by the Cana- 
dian College of Organists. The floor, of patterned stone 
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in varied colors, will have inlaid in it Canadian maple 
leaves, in grateful recognition of this gift. Heat will be 
supplied by hot water pipes laid under the floor. Light is 
provided by lamps placed to shine through the openings 
in the vault, emphasizing the lace-like structure. 


Chapels 
The most significant chapel will be the Chapel of 


Unity, conceived as a place of prayer for all persons 
who believe in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, who 
may gather in this place to pray for the universal church. 
To define the use of this chapel a Joint Council was set 
up to possess and administer it, and the Christian Service 
Center erected close to the cathedral. Membership in- 
cludes members of the Church of England and the Free 
Churches. The architect planned the building to em- 
body the thought of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
the waiting church. In his words: “As the life of our 
Lord commenced with a star, the first element of the 
cathedral plan is the Chapel of Unity, star-shaped. The 
chapel’s shape represents unity; in elevation it is shaped 
like a crusader’s tent, as Christian unity is a modern 
crusade.” 

To the right of the Lady Chapel will be a small chapel 
through which a person going to the Guild Chapel will 
pass. The latter will take the place of all the guild 
chapels in the old cathedral and its windows will prob- 
ably contain scraps of glass rescued from the old build- 
ing, while its decorations will incorporate the arms of 
the various ancient guilds of the city. 

A small chapel for private prayer is located near the 
entrance, close to the Chapel of Unity. The old crypt 
chapels which survived the bombardment are preserved 
and can be entered through doors in the outer ruins 
under the porch. 

Windows 


The windows of the new Coventry may well become 
recognized as the most potent manifestation of our age 
in the cathedral. Certain it is that they will be the most 
talked about and most sought out feature. Although 
portions of them, with the full designs, have been ex- 
hibited in England, it is impossible to visualize them 
until they are in position. For they have been designed 
as an integral part of the architecture. In the words of 
Mr. Spence, “The aim is to fuse the fabric with the 
glass, the bulk of which is in the nave, where there are 
ten windows each four lights wide and seventy feet high. 
When one enters the cathedral these windows will not 
be seen, as, set in their zig-zag walls, they face south 
and shine towards the high altar, which is placed in the 
northern end of the nave. As the baptistery and font are 


placed near the entrance, some form of progression to. 
ward the altar is essential, and this is carried out in the 
windows themselves, which pass from one color to an. 
other and at the same time represent man’s progress 
from baptism to afterlife. 

“The sequence of colors I chose . . . was youth, rep. 
resented by green; the first flush of manhood and wom. 
anhood, red; the middlelife, multicolored; the wisdom 
of old age, deep purple with flecks of gold; and the 
afterlife, predominantly golden. The golden windows 
flank the altar and are much lighter than the others, 


giving emphasis to this most important part of the 
church.” 


This view toward the high altar of the new Coventry, 4 
drawn by the architect, shows the dominant position of the 
great tapestry. 


Three men are responsible for the designs of the wit- 
dows: Lawrence Lee, head of the department of stained 
glass at the Royal College of Art; Geoffrey Clarke, a 
former student at the college; and Keith New, also a 
former student at the college and now a member of its 
staff. Both of the latter were students at the time the 
commission for the Coventry windows was awarded to 
the college. 


Of the iconography, Mr. Lee writes: “It is essential 
(Continued on page 36) 





Windows in the Hoardman Hay, 
Washington Cathedral 


By Rowan Le Compte 


HE spirit of love and sacrifice for others is cele- 

brated in two new windows in the Boardman Bay 

of the nave of Washington Cathedral; six of the 
world’s great humanitarians are represented in the 
stained glass. 

The two compositions are intended to balance, but 
without rigid symmetry; hence the arrangements of 
color, figures, and bars differ in each. The left hand 
window is sharp and flaring in white, vermilion, and 
gold, while its companion employs deeper scarlet and 
blue to harmonize with the Kellogg window to the east. 

The wonderful human beings who figure in the glass 
span with their lives many centuries and nationalities. 
One, Albert Schweitzer, is still living, though the saint 
who opens the series was one of the brief glories of the 
thirteenth century. Incidents from the life of Elizabeth 
of Hungary, born in 1207, fill the left side of the right 
hand window. Commencing at the bottom, Elizabeth is 
first shown as a child tarrying behind her nurse to give 
her ball to a ragged little boy. The saint’s figure, iden- 
tified throughout by its large blue halo, next appears 
nursing a patient in one of the many hospitals she found- 
ed; above and to the right, barefoot herself, she gives a 
poor woman a bundle of blankets and shoes. Then, to 
the left, Elizabeth is shown feeding a hungry old man 
and a starving child held by her father. The next two 
figures record the pathetic return to Elizabeth of her 
husband’s bones and wedding ring by one of his fellow- 
Crusaders; her dress is broken by little diamond points 
suggesting her tears. At the upper left are recalled 
Elizabeth’s final days of penance, spinning, clothed in 
tags; finally her death at twenty-four is symbolized by 
the figure of Christ standing by her bed. In the lower 
right border of the panel medieval buildings represent 
Marburg in Hesse, where she died, and the great thir- 
teenth century church that was built there around her 
shrine. 

The right half of the same window contains a section 
devoted to Father Damien and one to William Booth. 
Damien, a young Roman Catholic missionary from Bel- 
gium to the Hawaiian Islands, volunteered for work at 
Molokai among the islands’ lepers, previously abject and 


friendless outcasts; in sixteen years of devoted labor he 
greatly relieved their sufferings, finally dying of leprosy 
himself in 1889. A world formerly anxious to ignore its 
lepers was aroused by his example and death to com- 
passion and efforts which have nearly eradicated this 
ancient and terrible disease. Damien is shown in the 
window against a screen of tropical foliage during the 
final moments of one of the funeral services that were 
almost daily events among his lepers; two of them, kneel- 
ing, lower a coffin into broken ground strewn with 
flowers. The man with the blue guitar recalls the music 
and gaiety Damien imaginatively introduced into fu- 
nerals to dispel death’s terrors and emphasize its serene 
release. 

Below Father Damien is the tribute to William Booth, 
tounder of the Salvation Army, and to his concern for 
the poor and wretched. Booth is shown at prayer, sur- 
rounded by symbols of his life and work: factories shut- 
ting out the sun with their streaming smoke; and, among 
tenements and bare walls, five of the unhappy people 
the General labored to help, towards whom three of his 
Salvation Army ministers are shown advancing with 
food, tambourine, and big drum. 

The quatrefoil at the top of this window bears the 
text from Isaiah 61:2: “Comfort all that mourn,” with 
the suggestion of a springtime tree or growing form to 
symbolize resurrection, and recalling the prophet’s idea 
of “trees of righteousness.” 

In the left or western half of the bay a second win- 
dow honors the lives of Albert Schweitzer, George 
Washington Carver, and Elizabeth Fry. Dr. Schweitzer’s 
figure is shown large, like a great St. Christopher, with 
the tropical sun hot overhead and a Negro baby held 
on his shoulder. Against his golden medical apron are 
silhouetted four small simplified figures suggesting Af- 
ricans in attitudes of pleading and supplication, recalling 
Schweitzer’s observation that “all humanity is stretching 
out its hands to you.” Below them, above his shoes, ap- 
pears his hospital near its green river, great trees of the 
rain forest towering behind. Still lower are Strasbourg’s 


Cathedral, St. Nicholas Church, where Dr. Schweitzer 


(Continued on page 39) 





Myriad Abilities Meet Myriad Uemands 
Made on Dean of Washington Cathedral 


HE Dean of Washington Cathedral once said that 

the purpose of a cathedral is to baptize a culture. 

By this he meant that as parishes speak of God’s 
immediacy, so a cathedral speaks of God’s eternity and 
seeks to bring all the separated interests of man into the 
presence and purposes of the eternal God. 

If this is the purpose of a cathedral, it is the task of 
all who share its life. It is preeminently and appropri- 
ately the genius of its Dean to do just that. 

It would appear at first that by preaching this is done 
most frequently. All who know the preaching of Dean 
Francis B. Sayre, Jr. know how in the pulpit he is the 
master of relating eternal truth to the issues of life which 


A. Hansen Studio 


The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., preaching from the 
Canterbury pulpit. 


confront men today. At a recent gathering, foreign 
leaders spoke highly of his careful and convincing leader. 
ship in proclaiming God’s providence and judgment in 
international affairs. 

Thus to proclaim is a difficult art and, in the Washing. 
ton scene, an art which meets the critical eye of many who 
are lifelong experts in the field of foreign affairs. It is 
an art which requires both quiet courage and prophetic 
insight. It is an art well mastered yet humbly carried 
by Dean Sayre. 

There are many other facets of our culture today 
which have concerned him. For a year after the war 
he worked in Cleveland, Ohio, where he sought ways in 
which the church might bring its counsel and Gospel 
to working people and the problems of labor and manage: 
ment. This experiment provided much of the insight 
which he now uses to strengthen the work of the Detroit 
Industrial Mission which he serves as chairman of the 
board. The group is further pioneering the work in this 
field as a mission of its own and as a valued aid to several 
industrial parishes in Detroit. 

Even in private life the Dean finds ways of reaching 
across the barriers of culture and distance. Tridhos 
Devakul, the son of a Siamese friend, has lived with the 
Sayres for five years. He is a member of the family 
and attends a cathedral school. The Dean often recalls 
how when the boy arrived in Washington, in Union Sta- 
tion at night, “the little fellow managed a smile.” He 
refers to him, whimsically, as “my private Point 4 pro- 
gram.” Then he asks, seriously, “Who knows what the 
history of Asia may be because this boy lived in an 
American home?” 

Conversation with the Dean, in his office or at home 
or on the Cathedral grounds, soon reveals the vision and 
imagination of one who knows nothing is impossible, yet 
who realistically faces the issues. One senses his devotion 
to the program and purpose of the Cathedral, his patient 
determination to see the building go forward to com- 
pletion. 

Yet some weeks ago, having borrowed from a Cx 
thedral office a small photograph of a bay of the Ca 
thedral with his promise to return it, he later apologized 
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for his failure to do so. The expense was charged to the 
photo budget. Then, in his typically dry good humor he 
remarked casually that he had given the photo to the 
person who had just donated funds for a complete side 
aisle bay. Not even the exciting gift of a new bay could 
cause the Dean to forget that a touch of humor and 
recognition of the staff worker’s efforts are also impor- 


tant. 


Years of Growth 


Along with this example of his interest in the efforts 
of each member of the Cathedral staff, is the evidence of 
a growing Cathedral building under his supervision. 
Today Washington Cathedral is approximately 60 per 
cent complete. Since Dean Sayre came to Mt. St. Alban, 
anew section of the nave has been finished, including two 
new bays. The seating capacity of the main part of the 
Cathedral is now 2,900. The new Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial and permanent tomb have been completed, a 
radiant heating system has been installed in the floor of 
the nave, the marble tile pavement has been set in the 
crossing, the Lee-Jackson Bay, the Mellon Bay and the 
White Bay have been finished. The windows of the 
baptistery have been added, as well as those in the War 
Memorial Chapel and many others. The gift of three 
memorial windows honoring American labor leaders has 
been accepted and plans for the designs are under way. 
A new bay in memory of Mabel Boardman and her hu- 
manitarian work with the American Red Cross will be 
teady for dedication later this year. The south transept 
has been structurally completed and the carving of the 
tympanum is in process. The new deanery has been built 
and a memorial wing added to the Cathedral Library. 

Such responsibilities have not separated the Dean 
from the pastoral care which is less frequent at the Ca- 
thedral than in a parish. Some months ago a young 
woman appeared at his office with three small children. 
She had come to Washington to be with her husband 
and found herself destitute and deserted. The Dean 
counselled with her, secured her lodging, arranged for 
the children to play, telephoned relatives and clergy in 
other cities and two days later, after many trying hours, 
he saw the family off on the train that would take them 
to those who could continue the help needed for them to 
begin anew. 

A few weeks later he took the time to show Washing- 
ton to a visiting English industrial pastor. The tour in- 
cluded a visit to a new labor union office building where 
they happened to pass the union president. The English 
clergyman later told of his pride that the Dean would 

ave a direct and personal relation with officers of govern- 


Dean Sayre spends many hours consulting with the men who 


build the Cathedral. 


ment and labor. 

No doubt it was with equal ease just before college 
that young Frank Sayre rode the western range for two 
full years in Texas and Montana. There he worked 
along with four other cowpunchers in round-up season, 
chasing cattle, sheep, and goats and wearing out three 
horses a day. 

Perhaps his fondness for guitar-playing sprung from 
those days. He strums and sings like an old hand. Now, 
however, his interest has turned more to the folk tune 
sources of some of our hymns, and with the guitar he 
sings them so one feels the old rhythms and gains a 
new appreciation of a hymn such as “Let all mortal flesh 
keep silence.” Occasionally, one of the Cathedral schools 
will invite him over for an hour of music. All join as a 
lanky form, nesting a guitar, leads a group in song. 

The hands that play a guitar, that sheared sheep, that 
gesture eloquently in the pulpit are also happy with 
carpenter’s tools. Last year a small sailing boat took 
shape in his basement (and he didn’t have to remove a 
wall to get it out either). Much of the children’s play 
furniture is prized by the Sayre children—Jessie, aged 
eight, and Tom, aged six and a half, not only for its 
usefulness but because their father made it. 

The youngest child, aged one and a half, is named 
after her mother. Her nickname, Happy, tells not only 
of her temperment but that of the whole family which 

(Continued on page 34) 





The Unsubmerged Cathedral: Trinity, Pittsburgh 


By James D. 


be difficult to find one so sunken in a “down- 
town” sea of commerce, so encompassed about 
by the tall monuments of business, as Trinity Cathedral 
in Pittsburgh. Anyone who has seen it at dawn, with 
the thin point of its spire emerging slowly from the 
darkness at the base of the crowding skyscrapers, might 
think of the sombre opening chords of Debussy’s Cathée- 
drale Engloutie and the composer’s directions—“pro- 
fondément calme.” One might consider the church and 
its attendant graveyard as a dream, a vision of the past, 
which would vanish at noon, but the full light of day 
shows it forth as something substantial and necessary, a 
presiding oasis of calm, infinitely larger than its mere 
physical size, among the rigors and tensions of the 
strident city. Not only has the church, of which this is 
the third building, survived since 1787, but it has been 
unsubmerged by the full tide of twentieth century busi- 
ness which at times has almost overwhelmed it. Al- 
though it is an architectural “period piece” of some in- 
terest and importance, it is definitely more than that in a 
religious sense, since it is a functioning institution in 
the community which it serves. 
The present Trinity and the two structures that pre- 


A MONG American Episcopal cathedrals it would 


The second building erected by Trinity Parish was immediate 
forerunner to the present cathedral building. 
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ceded it illustrate most vividly certain changes in Amer. 
ican architectural taste. Trinity has always been the 
“mother parish” of Pittsburgh and as such it has also 
been important architecturally. The church site, given to 
the infant congregation (it did not become a parish un. 
til 1805) in September, 1787, by the Penn family, was 
used initially as a burying ground. In the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, the Episcopalians were a 
small struggling group in the religious life of western 
Pennsylvania and at first the little band met in rooms in 
the Court House and in private houses. Shortly after 
the formation of Trinity parish, a place of worship 
known as the Round Church, containing forty-two pews, 
a gallery, and a pulpit underneath a “Venetian window” 
was erected on a triangular piece of ground near the 
Penn gift. As seen in an old drawing now in the pos- 
session of the cathedral, this building was really oc- 
tagonal in form with a small vaguely classical cupola at 
the apex of the roof. Built of brick with wood trim, its 
archithectural treatment was a provincial frontier echo 
of that of the middle-Georgian buildings of Philadel. 
phia—the accepted style for Pittsburgh public buildings 
until the advent of the Greek Revival. Although circu- 
lar or octagonal churches were, during the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, not unusual in England 
(there were churches of this type in both Bath and Bir- 
mingham), the type was uncommon in America. In 
western Pennsylvania, the box-like meeting house was at 
that time the ecclesiastical norm and it is interesting that 
the Episcopal congregation in this frontier town should 
have erected so relatively sophisticated a building. 

As the Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh grew and 
prospered during the early nineteenth century it became 
apparent that a new building would be needed for the 
expanding congregation of Trinity. In 1823, the Rev. 
John Henry Hopkins had become rector and with his 
advent the church in western Pennsylvania, as well as 
the parish itself, entered upon a new period of vigor. 
The Rev. Mr. Hopkins (1792-1868), later Bishop of 
Vermont, was one of the most able and important 
churchmen of the last century, as well as a figure of con- 
siderable intellectual and artistic brilliance, who was in- 
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terested in all the arts of the Church. As an amateur and early nineteenth century Gothic, but it aroused re- 
architect (in the eighteenth century sense) he wrote an _ligious emotions in good Pittsburghers of the time and 
Essay on Gothic Architecture, published in Vermont in it was undoubtedly picturesque. As seen in old prints 
1836, which is an important landmark in the history of and drawings the structure has considerable charm. 


the Gothic Revival in Amer- 
ica, since it undoubtedly 
helped to diffuse a wider 
knowledge of the revived 
style in the hinterland be- 
yond the Eastern seaboard. 

Among the plates included 
in the Essay are Hopkins’ 
own designs for the second 
Trinity Church—which was 
begun in 1824 and conse- 
crated by Bishop White of 
Pennsylvania in 1825. Hop- 
kins’ knowledge of Gothic, 
although unusual in America 
at the time, was never really 
very sound and his executed 
work shows a heavy depend- 
ence on English literary 
sources. Trinity was little 
more than the standard 
Protestant meeting house of 
the period Gothicized with 
some features from Britton’s 
Antiquities. According to 
Hopkins, the best part of 
the exterior was the tower 
“which exhibits an example 
of the flying buttress taken 
from Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel.” The exterior walls 
were of brick covered with 
stucco in imitation of stone. 
Galleries flanked the interior 
of the nave, which was little 
more than a long hall with 
a niche at the end which did 
duty as a chancel. The flat 
ceiling was painted to repre- 
sent fan vaulting—a scheme 
which was designed and 
partly executed by Hopkins 
himself. In its thinness and 
lack of structural honesty 
the church was typical of 
much eighteenth century 
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Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh, with its small and ancient graveyard, suggests the eternal values 
amidst its businesslike neighbors. 
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Third Structure 


Although St. Peter’s (a very handsome Gothic church 
erected in 1851 after the designs of John Notman) had 
been built as a “chapel of ease” for Trinity, it was evi- 
dent during the 1860’s that a new building would be 
needed for the “mother parish.” Accordingly, the second 
church was demolished in 1869 and another structure 
designed by the Detroit architect Gordon W. Lloyd 
(1832-1904) was begun the following year. Lloyd, who 
had a considerable contemporary reputation in the Mid- 
dle West as a designer of churches, was English by birth 
and since he had received his architectural training in 
England, he had a first-hand knowledge of trends in 
both English and continental architecture of the time, a 
fact that is plainly manifest in the design of Trinity. 
The Pittsburgh structure was probably the most elab- 
orate church project that he ever executed. Pittsburgh 
was exceedingly prosperous in the period just after the 
Civil War and the Trinity congregation was, therefore, 
willing and able to commission so expensive an under- 
taking. The church was consecrated on January 235, 


1872. 


In most respects the third Trinity is essentially the 
fourteenth century “decorated” church which had be- 
come almost de rigueur, the 
accepted type in the Angli- 
can communion after the ad- 
vent of the archaeological 
period of the Gothic Revival 
in the 1840’s. In England, 
Sir G. G. Scott (1811-1878) 
continued to design this sort 
of structure long past the 
mid-century and Lloyd was 
familiar with the work of 
Scott; on the other hand the 
Detroit man must also have 
known the productions of 
the English High Victorian 
architects like William But- 
terfield (1814-1900) who 
departed from the frankly 
initiative “decorated” for- 
mula and who took liberties 
with the historic Gothic 
style. Trinity is, architec- 
turally speaking, a combina- 


tion of the schools repre- 
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sented by Scott and Butterfield respectively. The build. 
ing, all executed in cut stone, consists of a nave with 
aisles and clerestories covered by a timber barrel roof, a 
chancel thirty feet long terminating in a polygonal apse 
(more a continental than an English feature), two low 
transepts and a handsome tower of four stages sur. 
mounted by a stone spire. This latter, the most splendid 
element in the whole composition, with its receding cor: 
ner buttresses, its turrets, and its crockets, has been de. 
signed in the purest “decorated” manner. The nave has 
departed decidedly from medieval precedent in being too 
wide for its height; indeed, there is apparent in the whole 
mass of the structure, a broad, sprawling, slightly coarse 
effect which is eminently High Victorian and which pro. 
claims unequivocally that the date of the building is 
1870. Despite the awkwardness and heaviness of cer- 
tain parts of the composition, the total ensemble has 
real architectural merit in more than the “period” sense 
and it compares very favorably with the work of other 
American Gothic revivalists—of Richard Upjohn in his 
later productions, that of R. M. Upjohn his son, and 
F, C. Withers. 

Again, in the interior, the architect has treated the 
fourteenth century “decorated” manner with consider- 
able freedom and if the results are not always happy, he 
has at least escaped the aggressive hardness and the 
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The Interior of Trinity Cathedral has many features typical of its “High Victorian” style. 
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portentous ugliness so often found in English produc- 
tions of the High Victorian period. If the great chancel 
arch is noble and elegant, the stone piers of the nave 
arcades with their attenuated clustered shafts and rather 
“twittery” carved capitals are thin and entirely out of 
scale with the broad coffered roof. Aside from minor 
weaknesses such as this, however, the basic “decorated” 
style of the interior has been treated with originality and 
vigor and even the occasional crudeness of detail has an 
engaging naiveté, 

The stained glass, all of it “memorial” work dating 
from the period of the erection of the building, with its 
unsubtle color and its bold detail, contributes notably to 
the mid-Victorian forthrightness of the nave, chancel, 
and transepts. Executed by a New York firm of the 
time, it is reminiscent of contemporary English pseudo- 
medieval work, although interesting use has been made 
of mid-century German enamelled medallions. 

Not many additions or alterations have been made to 
the original architectural design — an exception is the 
handsome stone pulpit of 1921 executed in the suave neo- 
archeological twentieth century Gothic style—and one 
rather hopes that they will not be made in the future. 
As a “period piece,” the interior of Trinity has great 
charm and, in an age when even sentiment is discounted 
unless it has an exact cash value, it is pleasant to see an 


architectural monument which happens to be rather out 
of fashion, so piously preserved for its associations. 


The Old Graveyard 


It is the graveyard, however, a portion of which has 
been so well preserved, that so eminently sets Trinity 
apart from the clamorous city, creating a pool of still- 
ness in which the cathedral rests. This small historic 
necropolis was the site of an Indian burial mound even 
before the French came to the forks of the Ohio River 
and both the French and the English used it as a ceme- 
tery before the Revolutionary War. When the vogue 
for romantic suburban cemeteries arose in the 1840s, 
“downtown” graveyards like that of Trinity gradually 
became disused and this plot is the only one of its type 
left in the city. Thus we have surviving here a small 
teminder of the pre-industrial city, a less complicated 
milieu where the houses and shops of the living were 
near to the final resting places of the dead. Here the 
crumbling tomb slabs and the time-stained monuments 
are no unpleasant mementos of mortality—rather in 
this green well of peace the thoughtful visitor may con- 
sider the ways of this world sub specie aeternitatis. Pro- 


foundly calm are the green grass and the ivy and the 
worn stone and even the clock faces in the tower, which 
no longer tell the hours of our days, seem to have their 
dials set toward Eternity. 

But this appearance of timeless calm is in many ways 
deceptive, because the cathedral is an important focus 
for Pittsburgh diocesan activities as well as a vital force 
in the “downtown” community. During the first part of 
this century it had become evident that, because of the 
general movement of urban population toward the sub- 
urbs, Trinity would have increasing difficulty function- 
ing under the old parish set-up and that some method 
would have to be found to keep the church alive in its 
present environment. The Diocese of Pittsburgh had 
been created in 1865, but for more than half a century 
the bishop had no cathedral. There had been talk for 
many years of making the church into a cathedral, but 
it was not until 1928 that the move was accomplished 
and the rector and vestry were replaced by a dean and 
chapter. Trinity is a diocesan cathedral in the full sense, 
since the new arrangement replaced rather than was su- 
perimposed upon the original parish organization. 

The cathedral, after some lean years during the de- 
pression, again has a large congregation and in one of its 
aspects functions in the same way as a parish church. 
There is also a large group of church people from all 
over the diocese who spend their working hours in the 
city and who attend the week-day services—morning 
prayer, Holy Communion and evening prayer—which 
are conducted daily to meet their needs. This large body 
of worshippers, both at the Sunday and week-day serv- 
ices, has kept the place from becoming moribund, mak- 
ing it much more than an institutionalized monument. 
In this it has followed the course of most of the “down- 
town” churches that survived the move to the suburbs. 

As the venerated “mother parish” of Pittsburgh and 
due to its central position in the diocese, Trinity is 
peculiarly fitted to serve in an institutional capacity as 
a rallying point for diocesan affairs and as a place where 
large diocesan services can be held. Moreover the present 
bishop, dean, and chapter have, by their ceaseless interest 
in civic affairs, made the cathedral a power and an in- 
fluence in the city far beyond the limits of the Anglican 
Communion. This is as it should be. A “live” building 
is much greater than the sum of its architectural parts 
and Trinity is not only an “unsubmerged” cathedral, but 
it is probably more alive now than it has been at any 
time in its past history. 











ROM one, solitary telephone to a busy switchboard 
with eight trunk lines and fifty active extensions! 
Such, in brief, is the story of the expansion of the 

telephone system at Washington Cathedral during its 
first fifty years. There are those, perhaps, who feel that 
no further details are necessary, but a search of old files 
and personal conversations with some of those who 
worked here long ago have brought to light much inter- 
esting data. 

The first Cathedral office was located in one large 
room on the third floor of the old Goldsborough Man- 
sion near the site of the Alban Towers Hotel, diagonally 
across Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues from the 
Cathedral Close. There was one telephone. Here the 
office remained (except during the summer months when 
it moved to St. Albans School for Boys) until the first 
office building was erected on the Cathedral Close in 
1917. 

This first office building consisted of some six or eight 
rooms, including “four or five” office rooms each with its 
own “upright” telephone. The building was enlarged in 
1924, primarily to provide space for the Cathedral cam- 
paign office, which had been quartered in the Boss & 
Phelps Building at 1417 K Street, N. W. The arrival 
of this additional personnel in October of that year 
necessitated a switchboard, and one was accordingly in- 
stalled in the large reception room. 

Records indicate that in the fall of 1926 phone service 
was being provided to some thirty extensions throughout 
the office building, the maintenance shops, the Curator’s 
Office (erected in 1924), and the Cathedral building. 

The Cathedral office and its telephone system were 
soon to undergo a third expansion, for an additional 
wing was added in 1927 and it is probable that two or 
three more phones were installed on its occupancy. In 
October of that same year, the switchboard was moved 
to a small room at the left of the entrance hall, with 
Miss Irene Noble as operator. Previously employed at 
the National Cathedral School for Girls and the cura- 
tor’s office, she was to remain Cathedral operator until 
1933. 

Still another expansion occurred in 1930 with the 
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Fifty Years of Phone Calls 


By GEorGIANA CHAPIN LIGHTFOOT 







erection of an office annex just across the drive from the 
main office. Although some of the personnel from the 
old quarters moved into the newly-constructed building, 
the additional space permitted a larger office force. It is 
believed that the resultant increase in the number of 
telephones at that time made necessary the installation 
of a larger switchboard, placed once again in the spa- 
cious reception room. 

The year 1932 saw the changeover to the dial system, 
Dials were installed on instruments as early as March 
10, but staff members were not permitted to use them 
until late in July. The Cathedral office number at that 
time was Cleveland 3500. 

An extension to the Herb Cottage was added in 1936, 
In his memorandum of June 27 requesting this phone, 
the late E. N. Lewis, executive secretary of the National 
Cathedral Association, explained: ““We wish to have the 
French form with combined mouth-piece and_head- 
piece...” 

In the summer of 1937, plans were made to discon- 
tinue the switchboards in the Cathedral office and St. 
Albans School in favor of one board to be located at the 
National Cathedral School for Girls. It was believed 
that this centralization of telephone service on the close 
would make possible a saving in expense and also result 
in increased efficiency in operating procedure. 

The new two-position switchboard, which was installed 
on the third floor of the main building of the school, was 
put into service on October 2, 1937. With the employ- 
ment of three regular operators and a relief operator, it 
was possible to keep this board open from 7:30 A.M. to 
10:30 P.M., seven days a week. 

A telephone survey of January, 1938, recommended 
that one of the operators be designated as chief opera- 
tor, with full responsibility for the telephone service. 
Opinion was expressed that Mrs. Elizabeth S. Leach, 
who had been employed at the National Cathedral 
School for many years, was qualified for that assign- 
ment. The survey revealed the presence of forty tele- 
phone sets at that time in the Cathedral offices, twenty- 
nine of which were dial sets and eleven, manually op- 
erated. 
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Correspondence of 1938 indicates that the combined 
system was giving “much more satisfactory results than 
heretofore.” But satisfaction was not to last for many 
years, for on August 15, 1940, the telephone system for 
the Cathedral Close was again divided into separate 
ewitchboards at the Cathedral office, the National Cathe- 
dral School, and St. Albans School. It was believed that 
this return to the former arrangement would result in 
greater economy of operation and a “more flexible” serv- 
ice. A switchboard was once again placed in the Cathe- 
dral office’s large reception room, with Miss Margaret 
Boyden, receptionist, as operator. 


Expanding Needs 


The return to separate switchboards, however, failed 
to bring an end to telephone difficulties. As the Cathe- 
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Georgianna Lightfoot, switchboard wiaaaan om 
dral office retained the phone number that had served 
the entire Cathedral Close, and the National Cathedral 
School and St. Albans School were assigned new num- 
bers, it was necessary for a while to have all incoming 
calls for the close go to an intercepting operator. Upon 
learning the name of an individual wanted, the operator 
was then at a loss to know which of the three numbers 
to ring. Another problem, and one which has continued 
to the present time, was the lack of trained personnel to 
answer inquiries after office hours. 

A fourth switchboard for the Cathedral Close was in- 
stalled in November, 1940, in the Beauvoir Elementary 
School. Previously, calls for this building had been han- 
dled by the National Cathedral School. The remaining 
educational institutions on the close, the College of 
Preachers and the Cathedral Library, are still adequately 
served by the Cathedral office board. 


One of the Cathedral’s services to a wartime com- 


munity was revealed in a request of February, 1942, for 
the removal of a telephone to the Air Raid Warden’s 
Post in the crypt. While this facility is no longer in 
evidence, the vast crypt continues to serve as a Civil De- 
fense air raid shelter. 

The Cathedral’s fourth decade witnessed a rapid suc- 
cession of switchboard operators. Records list the names 
of eight operators for the four and one-half-year period 
from February, 1943, through July, 1947. 

Conversely, the fifth decade, now drawing to a close, 
has seen the services of just one operator, the writer of 
this article. In September, 1947, when I took over the 
position, I inherited from my predecessors a middle-aged 
switchboard which suffered from the dampness of the 
old office building. This dampness so interfered with 
the operation of the board that repairmen often had to 
be called, and an electric light was placed inside the 
board in an effort to dry the all-too-frequently wet cords. 
A memorandum by Dean John W. Suter, written in 
November, 1947, reminds me that the switchboard “did 
queer things” even when I was not touching it. Con- 
versations were interrupted by “strange mechanical 
noises” and persons were frequently cut off. 

Thus it was with the greatest of satisfaction that I 
watched the erection of our new office building and 
eventually moved into it early in 1951. Here a new and 
larger switchboard awaited me, and here there was no 
problem of dampness to play havoc with its operation. 
Still in use, this board, with its fifty active extensions, is 
capable of expansion to eighty extensions, and its eight 
trunk lines could some day be ten. Even now, the Tele- 
phone Company is recommending the addition of an- 
ether trunk line because of the great volume of out- 
going messages. 

Throughout its fifty years, the Cathedral has received 
an amazing variety of phone calls. I can actually speak 
only for the past ten years, but it is likely that similar 
messages were received in the previous decades. 

A sampling of incoming calls would include: inquiries 
about services, tours, and special events; requests for 
assistance in locating clergymen and churches in the 
Washington area and across the nation; inquiries about 
Church customs, history, and organization; requests for 
assistance in locating Bible quotations, hymn verses, and 
quotations from other sources; inquiries about placing 
orders for vestments and church furnishings; requests 
for help by those struggling with personal problems; 
inquiries about the purpose of Washington Cathedral. 

One of the questions asked throughout the year is the 
date of the following Easter, and almost as frequently, 
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NEW onorth-aisle bay, memorializing the Hon. 
Henry White, statesman, diplomat, and bene- 
factor, was dedicated in Washington Cathedral 
on June 21. The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Wash- 
ington, and the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean, 
officiated at the quiet ceremony attended by members 
of his family and their friends. 

Of special interest in the White Memorial Bay are 
two double lancet windows designed by Henry Lee Wil- 
let of Philadelphia. They illustrate the “Prayer for All 
Conditions of Men” through the theme of world peace. 

Mr. White’s interest in world peace, and his service to 
this country as a delegate to the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, his important diplomatic stroke, the prevention 
of a break between France and Germany on the Moroc- 
can question, among others, is exemplified by the figures 
of people of all nationalities meeting together under the 
guidance of a leader whose inspiration is the “Creator 
and Preserver of all mankind.” The creative hand of 
God, from which emanates that saving grace so essential 
if mankind is to survive the problems and complications 
ot the atomic age, is seen above the symbol of the atom, 
which can reach its highest value for mankind only when 
used as an instrument of peace. 

Growing out of this coming-together of nations, in 
the background of the two lancets, are signs of progress 
in man’s struggle for peace on earth—the Peace Palace 
at the Hague, surmounted by the League of Nations 
buildings at Geneva. On the right rise the buildings of 
the United Nations. 

Interspersed throughout the two lancets are shields of 
the countries in which Henry White personally labored 
to bring about world peace—Great Britain, as secretary 
to the Embassy in London, Italy and Geneva where he 
served as ambassador, and many others with which he 
was associated. 

The words of the prayer woven throughout the back- 
ground of these lancets are: “O God, the Creator and 
Preserver of all Mankind,” and “thy saving health unto 
all nations.” 

In the right two lancets world peace is seen as a re- 
sult of the bringing together of all churches into the 
holy church universal, as evinced by the words of the 
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prayer woven into the background, “We pray for thy 
holy church universal . . . in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace.” 


Christian Symbolism 


Symbolic of Henry White’s devotion to and his work 
for the Washington Cathedral as a “House of Prayer 
for All People” these lancets feature a great assembly of 
people from many churches in an attitude of prayer, 
Growing out of this assembly are the many churches, 
from the small village church to the great Washington 
Cathedral. Above the churches is the ecumenical seal 
of the World Council of Churches, a ship sailing over 
life’s troubled waters, with a mast in the shape of the 
cross. 

Balancing the shields of the nations in the left hand 
window are shields containing various crosses having his- 
toric or symbolic significance, including the cross in 
glory, the cross patée —one of the most beautiful and 
widely used forms of decorative cross derived from her- 
aldry, St. Andrew’s cross, the Greek cross with four arms 
of equal length, the Crux Ansata of ancient Egyptian 
origin, symbolizing life, the Patriarchal cross often. seen 
in the hands of the patriarchs in Christian art. 

In the right lancet are the Jerusalem cross originally 
representing the five wounds of our Lord’s crucifixion, 
the form of the cross set into the high altar of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, the Latin, Bottonnée, the Maltese 
cross, the Tau cross, also called the Old Testament or 
Advent cross, said to be the form of the cross raised by 
Moses in the wilderness, the Anchored cross which origi- 
nated in the catacombs, symbolic of Christian hope, then 
the Celtic cross with a circle to represent eternity. 

Placed also in the White Memorial are two marble 
plaques exquisitely carved by the sculptor, Daniel Ches- 
ter French. One honors Henry White and the other his 
wife, Margaret Stuyvesant Rutherfurd White. 

Henry White was well known for his appreciation of 
the best in art and for his deep perception of spiritual 
values. He served diligently and hopefully that the 
Washington Cathedral, as a much-needed national cen- 
ter of worship, could eventually be translated from the 
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Cathedral of Speyer Has Served 
Rhineland More than |UUU Years 


By FrANKLYN Morris 


HE place at the exact middle position on the 

banks of the Rhine river has, since the earliest 

recorded time, been distinguished as a place of 
worship. Today, in the city of Speyer, a mighty cathe- 
dral rises where centuries ago the pagan Celts wor- 
shipped. In 50 B.C., Roman legions appeared on the 
scene from the south and erected here rival altars to the 
deities of the Olympian pantheon, while competing 
heathen priests made sacrifice, side by side. 


During the fourth century after the birth of Christ, 
Queen Mother Helen of Trier, herself a Christian, gave 
permission for the erection of a cathedral and establish- 
ment of a bishopric here. By this time the area along 
the Rhine had become nominally Christian, and a lime- 
stone pillar dating from A.D. 360 and bearing a Chris- 
tian insignia has been found near the present cathedral. 
However grand may have been the plans for this first 
cathedral, the attempt to raise the cross aloft in this 
place was abortive, for the wandering of Germanic 
tribes from the north, which eventually reached Rome, 
had begun, and this prospective site of Christian influ- 
ence was overrun with pagan Scandinavians. 

Not until 200 years later, when the floodtide of na- 
madic Norsemen had subsided, and the Rheinfrank 
kind was securely seated, was it possible to think again 
of a cathedral on the Rhine. Dagebert I, who ruled from 
628-638, was able, in that decade, to raise here a bishop’s 
church dedicated to the glory of the Mother of God 
and to St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. From 
this time forward, in an unbroken line, the history of 
the Cathedral of Speyer can be traced. In 650 King 
Siegebert III instituted the custom of giving 10 percent 
of all the produce of the Speyer region, including honey, 
wine, fruit, and livestock to the cathedral annually. 
In 670 Childerich II freed the church of all tax, and 
Charlemagne in 782, like his forebears, continued the 
practice. 

According to the record, Ludwig the German changed 
the title of the church, and it was called thereafter Our 
Lady’s Church, though a St. Stephen’s chapel was re- 
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tained even during the erection of the present Cathedral 
of Our Lady. Because of the violent history of the 
cathedral in subsequent centuries, nothing remains from 
this Carolingian period. 


The Present Cathedral 
When in 1024 King Henry II died, the power of the 


Speyer Cathedral. The west front. 





The Cathedral Age 


The crypts of Speyer Cathedral are the oldest section of the 
ancient building. 


Empire fell upon the shoulders of Konrad II as German 
ruler. He was born near Worms, but was especially 
fond of Speyer, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
when he went in 1027 to Rome to be crowned king with 
his bride, Gisela, that he should vow to erect at Speyer 
the noblest cathedral in all of Christendom. 

In gigantic proportions the plan of the new cathe- 
dral began to take shape. Its foundation assumed the 
form of a huge Latin cross. The great apse surrounding 
three sides of the high altar was to have semi-circular 
shape, and at the junction of the mighty transepts and 
the choir two lofty towers were to rise, while at the west 
entrance two more, still more grand, were to hold the 
cross above the riverside city of Speyer. The great 
cathedral, furthermore, was not to begin only at earth- 
level. The great upper church was to be borne upon 
the shoulders of a vast and cavernous crypt—cathedral 
beneath. The foundations reached deep into the earth’s 
recesses. Artists and artisans from every corner of the 
kingdom streamed into Speyer, and boatloads of stone 
and wood arrived at the river docks in rapid succession 
as the giant church slowly took form. To this day, the 
crypt is an amazingly vast and well-constructed one, 
extending beneath the great cathedral with a network 


of chapels and a forest of columns to support the great 
towers and arches above. King Konrad and Queen 
Gisela watched the cathedral’s progress with the greatest 
interest, and lavished their gifts upon it, but it was only 
half complete when they died. The king himself had 
chosen his final resting place, in the crypt at the east 
end of the nave, and because workmen were still busy 
in this area when he was laid to rest, the casket was 
fitted with iron bands and a strong oaken outer coffin, 

Henry III followed as king, and continued to pour 
forth love and wealth upon the cathedral. As a me. 
morial to his parents, he commissioned the making of 
the now famous “Codex Aureus,” a Gospel-book for the 
high altar, rich with miniatures and decked with purple 
and gold, bound in a jewelled cover. One of the minia- 
tures pictures his royal parents kneeling before a figure 
of Christ. This priceless treasure, now nearly a thou. 
sand years old, is in Madrid today. From his trip to 
Rome, Henry brought back a golden reliquary in the 
shape of St. Stephen’s head. However, he, too, died 
without seeing the completion of the beloved cathedral, 
In fact, it was not until 1661 that the finished building 
was finally dedicated. 


Henry IV succeeded, and his reign was troubled with 
floods of various kinds. In 1083 the Rhine flooded its 
banks, and ruined much of the work which had been 
done on the foundation and the first arches of the new 
cathedral, revealing the lack of technical accomplish: 
ment possessed by the artisans of the time. Further, 
Henry and the Pope were having a strong difference 
of opinion concerning the “investiture question,” and 
it is this same Henry who later stood in the snow seek- 
ing the Pope’s forgiveness at Canossa. Despite his 
religio-political involvements, Henry, like his predeces 
sors, was determined to raise here the most glorious 
cathedral, not only in Germany, but in all of Europe. 
As adviser he called upon Bishop Benno II of Osna- 
briick, and an ambitious program was outlined. Under 
Bishop Benno’s direction, the crypt arches were finished, 
and the apse carried to the galleries, but he was called 
by death in 1088. 

In 1090 King Henry had to go to Italy. When he 
returned in 1096, he found that during his absence the 
work had stopped, but he was all the more fired with 
enthusiasm, for he had learned great new building meth- 
ods on the journey. He gave his court chaplain, Otto, 
later Bishop of Bamberg, general charge of building 
operations, and work began again, incorporating 8 
many advanced methods of building that art historians 
for years believed that the parts built at this time weft 
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from a whole century later. When Henry IV died in 
1106, he left one of the most magnificent cathedrals of 
the Romanesque style in the world. of the time. 


The cathedral served during the succeeding centuries 
as a rallying point for the religious life of the mid- 
Rhine, and gothic glory was added to the strong skeleton 
of the Romanesque style. However, the end of the 
seventeenth century brought destruction to this pride 
of the early kings. During the Thirty Years’ War the 
old church suffered severe abuse, and king and church 
were powerless to prevent it. Louis XIV and his War 
of Reunion practically destroyed the entire city of 
Speyer, and on the dreadful Pentecost of 1689, the 
French troops sacked the area completely, destroying 
and pillaging the cathedral and all the other churches of 
the city, even robbing the graves. The cathedral re- 
mained in ruins for nine years, while rain and snow 
and the forces of decomposition completed the destruc- 
tion begun by the French. 

The bishop and chapter stood in the face of this 
waste almost as helpless children, not knowing where to 
begin, nor how to finance the total reconstruction of 
the cathedral. Buoyed up by the enthusiasm of the 
people for the rebuilding of this ancient shrine as a 
symbol of their love for church and nation, however, 
reconstruction was begun. The east end was the first 
section whose renovation was undertaken, and as far as 
the fifth bay was enclosed, while the nave lay open to 
the weather, and a covered walk connected the eastern 
portion with the crumbling towers and narthex in the 
western end. At least, services of worship could be held. 

The faithfulness of the people of Speyer remained 
constant during the long years of rebuilding. Finally, 
work had progressed until, from 1772 to 1778 the twin 
towers at the western entrance were rebuilt, and work 
was begun on the nave. The prevailing cultural climate 
at the time was baroque, and there was a strong desire 
to finish the old cathedral in the baroque style. The 
good judgment of the bishop, however, demanded that 
it be restored according to the style in which it had 
been originally built. The nave was covered with a flat- 
topped roof during the renovation, and two round- 
topped domes were added, one at the east end, the other 
over the choir at the crossing. Once again, the cathe- 
dral stood complete and closed against the elements. 

Scarcely had the last difficulty been overcome, how- 
over, than the French Revolution’s influence spread to 
Germany, and possessed Speyer also. The cathedral, 
like many another church, was made a stable and 
garrison for storing wood, salt, and ammunition. Fires 
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Speyer Cathedral from the east, apse in foreground. 


were kindled before the high altar for warmth, and all 
the furnishings desecrated. No sooner had the destruc- 
tion of the Revolution passed, however, than Napoleon 
took power into his hands, and appeared upon the 
European scene. It appeared that the earlier work of 
rebuilding had been totally in vain. 

In 1806 heroic Bishop Colmar of Mainz undertook 
yet another rebuilding of Speyer’s cathedral, and 
through his influence it was dedicated once again in 
1822 and the bishop’s seat, which had been removed, 
was once again restored. A score of years had been 
spent in rebuilding, and it seemed unbelievable when 
colored light streamed once again through stained glass 
to brighten with holy rays the interior of the beloved 
old “Kaiserdom.” Fortunately time has, since the early 
nineteenth century, dealt easily with the old church, 
and it stands today as it was intended to be, a strong 
Germanic fortress of faith whose very stones bespeak 
conviction and stalwart spiritual strength. The continu- 
ing work of preserving the fabric goes on even now, 
and the “guardian of the Rhine” stands, as for a thou- 
sand years, a symbol of German faith. 





Anniversary Heflections 


By Tue Rr. Rev. ANcus DuN 


N anniversary is always a time for recollection. That 
is true in our individual lives, of our birthdays and 
wedding days, and the anniversary of our assuming 

some position or office. It is true in the history of an institu- 
tion, a church or a town or a nation. We look back and 
cemember how we came to where we find ourselves and what 
events and persons lie behind us. Commonly we look for- 
ward, too, wondering and planning and resolving about the 
history still to be made. 

On Mount Saint Alban we celebrate the laying of the 
cornerstone of Washington Cathedral on September 29, 
1907. On that date I was a fifteen-year-old boy in Albany, 
quite unaware of the beginning of a Cathedral in Washing- 
ton and certainly not dreaming of having any connection 
with it in later years. But dreaming and planning had been 
going on. The next year Henry Yates Satterlee was conse- 
crated as the first Bishop of Washington. He quickly made 
his own the bold and imaginative dream of a great Cathedral : 
in our Capital which might some day hold a place in our After « Large Public Service 
nation with that of the old cathe- 
drals of England and Europe. He 
chose for its site what was then the 
remote wooded hill, and in the face 
of many discouragements raised the 
funds to purchase it. The Cathe- 
dral as he conceived it was to wit- 
ness to the unity of the church. 
Bishop Satterlee was a contempo- 
rary of Dr. William Reed Hunt- 
ington, and he repeatedly empha- 
sized the fourfold formula which 
Dr. Huntington had drafted as the 
Anglican basis for a united church 
—the Bible, the ancient Creeds, the 
two great sacraments, and the his- 
toric episcopate. 

I cannot think of Bishop Satter- 
lee and those who worked with him 
in laying the foundations without 
being reminded of the words in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “These all, 
having obtained a good report 
through Faith, received not the 
promise: God having provided some 
Education With Religion better things for us, that they with- 
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out us should not be made perfect.” 
When Bishop Satterlee died in 
1908, how little he had seen of the 
fulfillment of his dream. Yet all 
that has come after and will yet 
come rests back upon the faith of 
those founders. 


The story of the successive stages 
by which the Cathedral fabric has 
taken shape has often been told: 
the building of Bethelem Chapel, 
the raising of the fragmentary 
Apse with its flying buttresses, the 
laying of the deep and massive 
foundations of the Nave and tran- 
septs, the completion of the Choir 
and its side chapels, the upward 
thrust of the great piers of the 
Crossing, the completion of the 
North Transept and its lovely 
porch. All this involved infinite 
planning and consulting and the 
constant seeking of funds. It could 
not just happen. First came the 
great idea. Then the creative imagi- 
nation of architects and artists gave 


shape and definition to the dream. Then means had to be 
found to embody it in stone and glass and wrought iron. 
There has never been a given constituency such as the con- 
gregation of a parish church or the alumni of a college to 
whom one could turn and say, “This is yours. Give that it 
may be built.” From the beginning enthusiasts for the Cathe- 
dral have had to share their dream and win others one by one. 
The wonder is that so much has been given and built in these 
first fifty years. I do not possess the knowledge to give 
honor where it is due for the gifts, large and small, which 
have made the building possible, and for the servants of the 
Cathedral cause who have had the courage to ask. In the 
more recent past, all of us know how great is our debt to 
the eloquent persuasion of Bishop Freeman during his twenty 
years as Bishop, to George Wharton Pepper and Canon 
Stokes and to “Jim” Sheldon. 

A Cathedral like many other things, including persons, 
must be before it can do. And what it is continues to be as 
important as what it does, or even more important. By the 
time I came to Washington fourteen years ago the Cathedral 
had achieved the physical stature to fulfill in large measure 
what it was designed to be. Its majesty expressed the maj- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Hortulus Heplica Hecalls 


History of Bishops Garden 


By Nannette M. StrRAYER 


A replica, scaled to table size, of Hortulus the “little 
garden inclosed” in the Bishops Garden at the Cathedral, 
was exhibited at the 1957 annual meeting of the Herb 
Society of America. The meeting, attended by members 
of the twenty-three members units, as well as members-at- 
large, was held at the College of Physicians in Phila- 
delphia. 

The replica was planned by Mrs. James Strayer of 
Leesburg, Virginia, with the cooperation of Mrs. David 
Durnell, director of the Cottage Herb Garden at the 
Cathedral, and was constructed by the Cathedral super- 
intendent of gardens, Harry Rosenberger. The tiny re- 
production of the ancient French font was made by 
Donald Bowman, ceramist. 

In connection with the exhibit Mrs. Strayer wrote a 
history of the Bishops Garden and dedicated it to 
Florence B. Bratenahl, first architect of the garden and 
wife of the first dean of Washington Cathedral, who 
was one of the founders of the Herb Society and for 
many years one of its officers. Shown with the replica of 
Hortulus at the Philadelphia meeting were many articles 
from the Herb Cottage, including culinary herbs, herb 
charts, sachets, flower containers, pot pourri, unusual 
plates, and special teas. 

The Bishops Garden is visited annually by thousands 
of persons, yet few know its history, or the symbolism of 
the plants to be found at its heart, Hortulus. The visitor 
first passes through the great twelfth century Norman 
arch and enters the Bishops Garden, stepping from a 
busy, noisy thoroughfare into an old world atmosphere. 
Following the turn to the left, down a low flight of steps, 
he sees in front the box bordered herb garden. This was 
the embryo, the first planting of the garden, and much 
thought and study went into the planting of this “Garden 
Inclosed.” It took faith, courage, and vision as well as 
study of old world gardens, illuminated manuscripts and 
missals, rare herbals, and faded colors of worn tapestries. 
Old plant lists were devoured from the fourteenth 
century onward. 

Then, when a wonderful gift of a ninth century font 
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was received, search was renewed and rewarding, fora 
copy was found of Charlemagne’s own list for his imper 
ial garden. Of most interest, however, was the tiny 
volumn of Walafrid Strabo, monk, scholar, and gar 
dener, beloved of all herbalists, who wrote of the joy of 
his little plot of ground in the wilderness. He called it 
““Hortulus—The Little Garden,” and that was the name 
chosen for this portion of the larger garden at the Ca. 
thedral. It was designed along the lines of an old mon. 
astic garden, surrounded by a square enclosure of old 
boxwood, 

In the middle is the ninth century font from the 
Abbey of St. Julie, Aisne, France, which stood for centur. 
ies out-of-doors in a cloister garden. It is beautiful in its 
simplicity. Its primitive carving and measurement lift 
it to a sphere of spiritual beauty. 

The original planting surrounding the font was from 
Hayfield Manor, Fairfax, Virginia, built by George 
Washington in 1761. Now over 200 years old it over. 
shadowed the little garden and has been replaced by a 
low hedge of Germander. Within the circle are planted 
many varieties of Thymus Serpyllum. 

All the crosswalks are of ancient stones, cut by slaves 
over 200 years ago from George Washington’s Aquia 
Creek Quarry. At one end is a stone from one of Wash- 
ington’s homes, originally used to mount a horse. In the 
wide open spaces are planted sweet scented herbs, culin- 
ary, industrial, and medicinal. 

The boxwood surrounding Hortulus and most of it 
in the larger garden came from “Ellerslie,” a ruined 
manor house at Little Washington, Virginia, built in 
1814. The founder of this “seat of quality” James Jett, 
was a descendant of Lord Calvert. It was shipped in 
eleven car loads by freight without the loss of a single 
piece. 

In the side corner beds grow rosemary, costmary, fue, 
tansy, skirret, celandine, Our Lady’s bedstraw, chives, 
lovage, sage, burnet, basil, sweet woodruff (that lovely 
herb for the shady places) woolly betony, tarragon, slen- 
der sweet shafts of valerian, gray santolina, chamomile, 
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Dunlop Photo 


Model of Hortulus 


lemon verbena, golden and silver thyme, mints, and a 
few roses, whose names are almost forgotten but are the 
most fragrant of all. 

A path to the right leads to the Shadow House and 
a breathtaking view of the city far below. To the left 
the ancient wheel or round head cross with its sacred 
monogram marks the garden’s dedication to God. 

Here in this cloister garden are rest and tranquillity, 
a “space for peace,” a quiet the outer world can not give. 
Here is a garden of association, sentiment, and memories. 
A garden of fragrance, folklore, and legend. 


Legends 


Herbs are among the oldest plants in the world. They 
are mentioned in the Bible from Genesis to Revelations. 
They have been known and used since the beginning of 
time, and with them have been handed down through 
the ages, legends of folklore. This history is the history 
of mankind itself. 

Many legends are associated with the Holy Mother 
and the Christ Child. One such is rosemary, although 
the herb is not mentioned in the Bible. It is said that 
when Mary went into Egypt with the Christ Child, 
she rested beside the rosemary bush and threw her blue 
cloak over it, and the flowers which were then white 
turned blue in her honor. Another recounts that when 
she washed the Christ Child’s clothes she hung them on 
the rosemary bush to dry and it has ever since been im- 
bued with sacred virtue. John Oxenham has written a 
lovely poem which goes in part: 


And the sweet, sweet, sweet of Him, 
Clave to the bush, and still doth cleave, 
And doth for evermore outgive 

The fragrant, holy, sweet of Him. 
Where’er it thrives, that bush forthgives 
The faint, rare, sacred sweet of Him. 


Our Lady’s bedstraw was supposed to be one of the herbs 
that lined the manger. 

Parsley has always been considered unlucky. It is 
supposed to go to the devil seven times and back before 
it comes up. It is held unlucky to transplant it. It 
probably acquired its ominous significance from having 
been largely used to strew the tombs of the dead. 

Dill comes from the old Saxon word dilla, to lull, for 
it was used in olden times to make a concoction to lull 
babies to sleep. The witches hated it and if placed over 
a doorway it was believed to keep them away. 

Many plants now associated with the Virgin Mary 
were once attributed to pagan deities, but with the com- 
ing of Christ, in order to stamp out every vestige of 
heathen influence, these names were given to her. Thus 
we have: 

Canterbury Bells, Our Lady’s nightcap; Lily of the 
Valley, Our Lady’s sorrow or tears; Cowslip, Our Lady’s 
keys; Columbine, Our Lady’s shoes. The wild straw- 
berry was considered sacred to Mary, who was thought to 
accompany children on St. John’s Day to pick straw- 
berries. The common snowdrop which often blooms in 
Europe on Candlemas Day, the Feast of the Purification, 
was consecrated to Mary as the emblem of purity and 
chastity. Foxglove was Our Lady’s glove; Morning 
Glory was her mantle; Fushsia Our Lady’s eardrops; 
Scabiosa, Our Lady’s pincushion. 

Plants that have no vernacularism are never very dear 
to the heart. These are but a few that are dedicated to 
the Madonna. There are many, many more and among 
the village and country folks today they are still in use. 
A “Mary Garden” would be a lovesome thing. 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


© LORD Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all 
things are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy Promise, 
and beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital 
of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 





The (Cathedral cAge 


Nuclear Energy Theme 


of Final Conference 


The third and last of the Cathedral Anniversary Con- 
terences, held at the College of Preachers May 31—June 
2, brought together thirty prominent leaders in science, 
industry, and religion to share one another’s thinking 
on the subject, “The Ethical Problems of Nuclear 
Energy.” 

The general chairman of the conference and preacher 
at the Cathedral service which marked its close was the 
Rev. William G. Pollard, executive director of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. The principal 
speakers, and their topics, were: Major General Kenneth 
Nichols, U.S.A. Ret., “The Present and Future Dilem- 
ma;” James B. Reston, Washington correspondent for 
The New York Times, “Nuclear Energy and the Demo- 
cratic Process;” and a paper by the Rev. Reinald Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary on “A Theological and 
Moral Perspective.” 

As with the previous conferences, the chief result was 
not a series of resolutions or any public announcement. 
Members of the conference felt that the meetings gave 
a much-needed opportunity for scientists and Church 
leaders to come to terms with ethical problems of nuclear 
energy. Although there were no conclusions drawn nor 
recommendations adopted, all felt that valuable religious 
insights were gained and that some of the paralyzing fear 
of the present situation was removed by giving attention 
to the religious dimensions of the problem. God has 
placed this power in man’s hands and we could do no 
less than strive in faith to control and employ it to the 
benefit of mankind. 

The conference closed Sunday when the theme of the 
morning service was “In Praise of God the Creator.” As 
a part of this service four special exhibits were created to 
illustrate and emphasize various phases of God’s creation: 

1. A Foucault pendulum hung from the top of the 
north transept vaulting. The ball of the pendulum hung 
over a table on which were painted the hours of the day. 
In this exhibit it appears that the pendulum swing varies 
as the hours pass. In reality, the pendulum remains in 
its own arc and the earth’s rotation is revealed as the 
table, as a part of the earth’s surface, shares in this rota- 
tion. This exhibit attempted to reveal the vastness and 
orderliness of God’s creation through this indication of 


the movement of our planet in God’s created universe, 

2. The infinite smallness and power of God’s handj. 
work and man’s most recent understanding of creation 
in the power of the atom was shown in a gamma ty 
exhibit placed beside the lectern. In this exhibit a Geige 
counter recorded the frequency and power of rays as 
they penetrated various materials such as lead, plastic 
or marble. 

3. Before the rood screen stood two large fuchsia 
bushes signifying the sustaining and continuing power of 
God’s creation through nature. 

4. The fourth exhibit was prepared by pupils a 
Beauvoir, the Cathedral elementary school, and was a 
project designed to show their understanding of God’ 
creation in the heavens, on the earth, and in the water. 

Among those attending the conference were General 
of the Army Omar H. Bradley; J. Arthur Campbell, 
project director for operations, education in the sciences 
for the National Science Foundation; Edward H. Con. 
don, physicist, Washington University; T. Keith Glen. 
nan, president of Case Institute of Technology; Samuel 
Goudsmit, professor of physics at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory; the Rt. Rev. Oliver Hart, bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania; John W. Landis, assistant manager, Atomic 
Energy Division, Babcock and Wilcox; Marx Leva, 
Washington lawyer; Harold K. Schilling, dean of the 
graduate school, Penn State University; and Merle A. 
Tuve, director of the department of terrestial magnetism, 
Carnegie Institute. 
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Washington 
Cathedral 
Chronicles 


Canon Monks Resigns 


The resignation of the Rev. George Gardner Monks, 
canon of the Cathedral since 1947, was reluctantly ac- 
cepted by the Bishop and Chapter early in the summer. 
Canon and Mrs. Monks have left Washington and are 
living at their home in Cohasset, Massachusetts. 

Canon Monks’ Cathedral ministry was a rich and 
diversified one. For his first few years on the close he 
was primarily associated with the Cathedral schools, 
whose officers drew largely upon his twenty years of 
experience as headmaster of the Lenox School in Massa- 
chusetts. As he became more familiar with the Cathe- 
dral his interests began to center in the problems con- 
nected with its construction and beautification. An engi- 
neering student prior to entering the ministry, he was 
able to offer much of value in this field also. He was 
elected to the Building Committee and from the time 
work on a section of the nave was resumed in 1950 until 
the project was completed last November, he closely 
supervised construction operations, at the same time 
handling many of the finer decisions concerning sculp- 
tures, stained glass, wood carving, and other ornamental 
furnishings. 

At the June meeting of the Building Committee Dean 
Sayre presented the following resolution, which was 
unanimously passed: 


RESOLUTION: By vote of the members assembled 
June 10th, 1957, the Building Committee of Washington 
Cathedral sends greetings to Canon G. Gardner Monks 
and wishes him to know of our thanksgiving for his 
companionship in our company in past years. As he 
leaves the service of the Cathedral, we record our grati- 
tude for the useful contributions he faithfully made as 
secretary and member of the Building Committee. The 
Cathedral structure will forever reflect his devoted con- 
cern for its soundness and beauty.” 

Canon Monks was a member of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter, and in the diocese had served as chairman of the 
department of Christian Social Relations since 1951, and 


as examining chaplain since 1948. He and Mrs. Monks 
will be increasingly missed by their many friends and 
admirers on Mt. St. Alban. 


* * * 


Dean Sayre Abroad 


Dean Sayre left Washington early in July for Sals- 
burg, Austria, where he spent the summer as a volunteer 
worker with the Intergovernmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration. The committee is one of the two 
international agencies engaged in the relocation of Eu- 
rope’s displaced persons, the other being the United 
Nations committee. 

The Dean’s work included serving as a member of 
the team which screens applicants and selects those who 
meet the requirements specified by the twenty-seven 
member countries, subsequently arranging the person’s 
transportation to the country in which he is to be settled. 
Speaking of his decision to spend his summer in this 
way, Dean Sayre said, “When a man has been talking 
and preaching all year, it is time for him to stop and 
listen to others. This will give me an opportunity to 
learn what others are thinking and saying about us.” 
He returned to Washington early this month. 

~ & 2 


Former Canon Returns 


The Rev. Dr. Charles R. Stinnette, former canon of 
the Cathedral and associate warden of the College of 
Preachers, spent several weeks on the close this summer, 
occupying the deanery with Mrs. Stinnette, their young 
son, and brand new daughter, while discharging his 
duties with the Naval Reserve and taking part in Cathe- 
dral services. Dr. Stinnette is associate director of the 
program in the Relations of Psychiatry and Religion at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. 

~~ * 2 
Seventieth Reunion 


The Hon. George Wharton Pepper, former U. S. 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and an honorary member 
of the Cathedral Chapter, and one of the Cathedral’s 
most devoted and generous friends, attended the seven- 
tieth reunion of his class at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in June. Although a broken hip suffered some 
time ago made it necessary for Mr. Pepper to use a 
wheelchair, he, with three of his four surviving class- 
mates, managed to enjoy all the alumni day festivities. 

~ * « 


Masons’ Service 


More than 2,000 Masons gathered in the Cathedral 
on Sunday evening, June 23, for a service commemorat- 
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ing the 240th anniversary of the founding of the Mother 
Grand Lodge in England. The preacher was the Rev. 
Dr. Edward G. Latch, chaplain of the Grand Lodge, 
District of Columbia. Canon Luther Miller conducted 
the service and the lesson was read from the Old Testa- 
ment by Rabbi Lewis A. Weintraub. 


* *K *K 
Degrees and Degrees 
The Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean of the Cathedral, 


received an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree from the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia at the 134th 
commencement exercises on June 6th. 

The Rev. Frederick H. Arterton, associate warden of 
the College of Preachers, was awarded the same degree 
by his alma mater, Seabury Western Seminary in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, a week later. On June 12 he delivered the 
alumni sermon at the seminary. 

The Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, warden of the 
College, Cathedral canon and chapter member, president 
of the House of Deputies, author, and world leader in 
the ecumenical movement, received the Doctor of Di- 
vinity degree on June 10 from his alma mater, Oberlin 
College, with the citation, “Christian ambassador from 
Main Street to Mount Saint Alban, masterly preacher, 
teacher of preachers, canon of the American Canter- 
bury.” 

Significant and well deserved as was this further hon- 
oring of Canon Wedel, most persons evinced far more 
interest in the other degree received by a member of the 
family this June. Cynthia Clark Wedel became a doctor 
of philosophy at the 136th commencement of George 
Washington University, completing nearly six years of 
study sandwiched between her numerous duties as na- 
tional president of United Church Women, national 
chairman of the Woman’s Auxiliary (1952), nationwide 
speech-making tours in behalf of the Church and the 
Cathedral, and innumerable commitments to social and 
welfare and religious boards and councils in the District 


of Columbia. 


x ok x 
Gift From ‘Oldest Parish’ 


Christ Church, Stratford, Connecticut, which is known 
as “the oldest parish in the oldest diocese outside the 
British Isles,” this year celebrates the 250th anniversary 
of its founding. As a part of that observance, which in- 
cluded a special historical service on the fourth Sunday 
after Easter, the parish sent an anniversary gift to 
Washington Cathedral to mark its celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary. Accompanying the gift was a note 

“Inasmuch as the parish of Christ Church is this year 


celebrating the 250th anniversary of its founding, ; 
seems fitting that it should remember materially as wel 
as spiritually one of its descendants, the National Cathe. 
dral of Washington, D. C., in this its fiftieth anniversagy 
year. . . . Inclosed is a check which, though small jp 
worldly value, carries with it the most sincere com. 
mendation for the work accomplished in this past half 
century by the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda. 
tion. 

“Prayerfully trusting that the next half century wil 
see the completion of this beautiful edifice, of which al 
American Episcopalians are justly proud, thereby mak. 
ing it indeed ‘a House of Prayer for all people,’ I am 
faithfully yours, Clifford H. Greene, Parish Clerk.” 

* 


*K * 


The Mains Phot 


Miss Edna Walker 


The resignation of Edna Walker, secretary to the 
Dean and the Cathedral Chapter, was accepted with te 
gret as of July 1. Miss Walker was a valuable and 
greatly loved member of the Cathedral staff for nine 
teen years. She served as secretary for the National 
Cathedral Association and later as secretary to the canon 
precentor, the canon chancellor at the College of Preach 
ers, the Cathedral organist and choirmaster, and, since 
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1946, secretary to the Chapter and its committees and 
to the Dean 


Cordell Hull Memorial 


Members of the family, a few close friends, and the 
Congressional delegation from Tennessee attended a 
quiet service of dedication in the Cathedral on June 13 
when a tablet memorializing Cordell Hull and his wife 
was unveiled in the wall near the south entrance to Beth- 
lhem Chapel. The inscription reads: “To God’s ever- 
lasting glory and in memory of His servants, Cordell 
Hull, 1872-1955, Secretary of State 1933-1944; faith- 
ful soldier—wise judge—patient statesman. And _ his 
wife, Rose Frances Witz Hull, 1874-1954. His under- 
standing partner. Not by might or by power but by the 
spirit saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

- * * 
Berlioz’ Requiem 

Music critics who attended the performance of Ber- 
lioz’ Requiem in the Cathedral were preceded to the 
building by numerous reporters who went to get the 
straight news story of the sheer size and wealth of physi- 
cal equipment required for the concert. And their re- 
ports showed that under the direction of Paul Callaway, 
the Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies singers 
were augmented by members of the glee clubs of St. Al- 
bans School and the National Cathedral School to a 
total of 350 voices. Sixty members of the National 
Symphony Orchestra formed the basic instrumental unit. 
To this was added four choirs of brass instruments, 
placed, according to Berlioz’ specific instructions, to 
bracket the other musicians. And every foot of space 
not occupied by these nearly 500 performers, was filled 
by a crowd which overflowed the building. 

All who heard the performance, a premiere of this 
work for Washington, agreed with the critic who con- 
cluded his review with the words, “It was an unforget- 
able evening.” To quote briefly from the Evening Star 
teview by Frank Campbell, “Like Berlioz, Mr. Callaway 
managed the mechanics with the cool practicality and 
control of the master conductor. . . . His penetrating 
conception of the work paid constant attention to the 
music’s devotional basis, and thus the meditative mo- 
ments were the most profoundly memorable. There were 
humerous times when the full chorus showed a rich and 
lushly brilliant quality; but the purity of tone in the 
‘Quid sum miser,’ the remarkable transparency of the 
‘Quaerens me,’ and the delicate veil of women’s voices 
accompanying John McCollum’s moving and beautifully 
controlled singing in the ‘Sanctus’ were incredible.” 
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President Eisenhower has accepted an Honorary Mem- 
bership in the National Cathedral Association. At the 
time of the last executive board meeting in June it was 
suggested to David E. Finley, N.C.A. president, that Mr. 
Eisenhower be asked to become an honorary member. Mr. 
Finley wrote to him, received a most gracious acceptance, 
and now we have the pleasure of placing the President’s 
name at the head of our association. 

Mr. Finley has just sent a letter to all regional chair- 
men explaining the changes in the by-laws. Enclosed in 
this letter was a questionnaire which he hopes will be 
filled in as completely as possible and returned promptly. 

The purpose of the changes is to give greater responsi- 
bility and freedom to regional chairmen in organizing 
and carrying out their duties. 

Major changes: 

1. The president of the association is given more re- 
sponsibility; will act as chairman of the board of 
trustees; and will preside at all meetings of the board 
and of the executive committee. 

. The board of trustees will elect all its own members. 
The executive committee of the board of trustees will 
appoint regional chairmen; it will also consult with 
each regional chairman as to the appointment of a 
successor, a co-chairman or a vice-chairman. It is 
hoped that more men may become interested in the 
N.C.A. work and will serve as co-chairmen or vice- 
chairmen. The regional chairman will be responsible 
for planning programs, undertaking projects to make 
the work of the Cathedral better known, and obtain- 
ing additional memberships in the N.C.A. They 
will continue to carry out the policies of the board 
of trustees. The regional chairman or co-chairman 
may appoint individuals or committees throughout 
their region to assist in their work. The by-laws no 
longer require the appointment of area or parish 
chairmen—organization within the region is left en- 
tirely for the regional chairman. 

All regional chairmen will be asked to attend the 
annual N.C.A. meeting and they may, if they wish, 
bring one other person—either their co-chairman, or 
vice-chairman, or one who is active in the work of the 
region—with them. It is hoped that the regional 
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chairman will give serious thought to her own particu. 
lar region and the type of organization that will 
work most effectively there, and then proceed with 
re-organization where needed. 
> 2k > *K 
Northern Illinois 


Mrs. M. Cotton Kelley, regional chairman, has had an 
active year. She and her committee have done rematk- 
ably well in obtaining new members through the show. 
ing of slides and films on the Cathedral. Mrs. Kelley 
and her group have secured 43 more members than their 
quota. Mrs. Kelley will have future slide showings in 
Western Springs, Highland Park, and Chicago. In her 
report she mentions that Dr. James Parker, who has 
recently attended the College of Preachers, has been a 
great help to her. She also mentions how helpful it was 
to have the Illinois women attend the needlepoint dedi- 
cation—“the Cathedral inspires” she says “in a way that 
no pictures or any amount of talking could achieve, so 
all those who were there have come back with a contact 
and an insight they did not have, and they will be a 
great help to me in supporting my efforts—this I have 
lacked before.” 

* Ok Ok Ok 
Southern California 


Mrs. Clifford H. Hine, regional chairman, attended 
the annual meeting in May. She is another regional 
chairman who has created much interest in the Ca 
thedral, a part which shows plainly in her new member- 
ships; 42 new members for the past year. Mrs. Hine 
has her own set of color slides which she would be willing 
to send to any parish in California interested in schedul- 
ing a Cathedral program. 


Upper South Carolina 


All rectors of Upper South Carolina have received 
letters from our regional chairman, Mrs. W. Bedford 
Moore Jr., suggesting that she will arrange for envelopes 
to be sent to them if they are planning to have a collec- 
tion for the Cathedral on its anniversary Sunday. If 
they were not planning such a collection, she urged them 
to say prayers for the building and completion of the 
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Cathedral. She was pleased with the response, as only 
12 or 13 parishes are yet to be heard from. 
a 


Southern Virginia 
Mrs. Homer L. Ferguson, regional chairman, has been 
enthusiastically working for the 50th Anniversary Fund, 
in addition to her devoted efforts to secure new members. 
She began this work early in the spring and she has had 
gratifying results. 
«+ -.% 


Resignations and Appointments 


It is with regret that we record the resignation of the 
following chairmen: Mrs. Irving Warner, regional chair- 
man for Delaware, Mrs. Donald Brown, regional chair- 
man for Northern Texas; Mrs. John Shahan, regional 
chairman for Eastern Kansas, and Mrs. Olaf L. Olsen, 
regional chairman for Southeastern Texas. 

We are deeply gratful for all the interest and devoted 
efforts these splendid women have given to the associ- 
ation. 


Monumental 
Printing 
Lompany 


D 
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We welcome several new regional chairmen, some who 
are to fill the places of the above resignations, and some 
who are to organize new regions. We look forward to 
working with these new chairmen, and are ready to assist 
them if needed. Mrs. Hudson Dravo, regional chairman 
for Delaware, Miss Kathleen L. Moore, regional chair- 
man for Southeastern Texas; Mrs. Clarence V. Beck, 
regional chairman for Eastern Kansas; Mrs. Charles 
Thomas, regional chairman for Eastern Missouri; and 
Mrs. Ross Thomas, regional chairman for Oklahoma. 

We cannot complete our notes without congratulating 
Mrs. Theodore F. Randolph, regional chairman for 
Alabama, on obtaining 64 more new members than the 
quota, and Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, regional chairman 
for Northern Virginia and her committee who have 
received 53 more than their quota. 

The following regions have met or exceeded their 
quota of new memberships: Alabama*—Southern Cali- 
fornia*—Northern IIlinois* Maine—Maryland*—W est- 
ern Massachusetts*—Missouri*—Nebraska—V ermont 
—Northern Virginia—West Virginia*—Wisconsin. 

* Exceeded quota 
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THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service .. . reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 


Gawt) 


"S 
SONS, INC. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 
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bilt to Tower Lhurch ae 
AND 
THANKSGIVING | 
CHAIRS 


Washington Cathedral 


needs many new chairs, 


The chair selected and 
pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use, 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral’s Book of Re- 
membrance. 


Thomas L. Williams, Photographer sateen 


The walnut cross given to Old Tower Church, James- 

town, at the service commemorating the first celebration 
of Holy Communion by the 1607 settlers, in position 
above the altar and below the royal coat of arms which 
were customary furnishings in churches of the period. DONOR 
The gift, presented by the children of Mrs. William B. 
Ardery, Jr. of the Cathedral Altar Guild, was given by ere 
guild members, the Bishop, Dean, canons, music de- 
partment directors, heads of schools, vergers, and guides 
of the Cathedral. It also included a candlelighter and PRESENTED BY 
a contribution to a vestment fund. 


| would like to place —.... new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 


Attach brass plate as follows: 














IN MEMORY OF 





IN HONOR OF 


Make checks payable 


We adil The CATHEDRAL CHAIRS | WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
Write for Prices MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 


Virginia School Equipment Company, Inc. WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
104 South Foushee Street _ Richmond, Virginia 
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Anniversary Exhibits 


HOUSANDS of 

persons enjoyed 

the two summer ex- 
hibits in the Cathedral’s 
50th Anniversary series 
(and also the coolness of 
the crypt museum) when 
they visited Mt. St. Al- 
ban during the hot 
months. From August 16 
through September 6 the 
attraction was an exhibi- 
tion of modern church 
architecture from the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. The selections 
were designed to show significant developments in con- 
temporary buildings for religious use. Through photo- 
graphic enlargement, plans, and interpretive text, some 
twenty-four buildings in seven countries illustrated how 
an atmosphere appropriate to the religious aspirations 
and needs of today has been achieved through the use 
of contemporary architectural forms and techniques. 


Crucifixion 


The exhibit most popular to date was of primitive 
Haitian paintings, shown from mid-June to mid-July. 
The paintings were from the permanent collection of 
the Centre d’art in Port-au-Prince, several private collec- 
tions including that of the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli, 
Episcopal Bishop of Haiti and a leading patron of the 
primitive artists whose works were shown, and some 


loaned by the Museum of Modern Art. The purpose of 


Attract Large Crowds 


showing the pictures at 
the Cathedral was to ac- 
quaint more persons with 
the renaissance of paint- 
ing that has occurred in 
Haiti, largely through 
the patronage of the Cen- 
tre d’art and the Episco- 
pal Church. Murals, 
paintings, and sculpture 
in the Cathedral of the 
Holy Trinity, Port-au- 
Prince, testify to this pa- 
tronage and have done 
much not only to interest other patrons, but to beautify 
the building. Bishop Voegeli preached at the Cathedral 
and visited the exhibit on June 30. 


The Prayer 


The fifth exhibit in the Anniversary series, currently 
on display at the Cathedral, is devoted to modern re- 
ligious graphic arts. Early in November the final show- 
ing, of modern religious paintings and sculptures, will 
open to remain on view until the day after Christmas. 


The exhibition series was arranged for by the Rev. 
Robert McGregor, canon of the Cathedral and chairman 
on arrangements for the anniversary observance. The 
earlier shows included “Foreign Policy of the Nation 
and the Worldwide Mission of the Church,” “Cathedral 
Needlepoint,” and “Gothic Architecture and Washing- 
ton Cathedral History.” 
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celebrating its fiftieth anniversary year 


CHashington Cathedral 
the Gothic spires lofted 
heavenward half a century 
ago magnify yearly the 
enduring beauty the stone 


mason can create with 


Indiana Limestone 


from the quarries of 
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Needlepoint Heport 


The interest in the needlepoint project increases every 
day now that visitors can see the finished pieces in place. 
After a tour of the Cathedral many stop to inquire about 
how they may place needlepoint in their churches, or 
when they return home urge their altar guilds to write 
for the desired information. 

Although we are not able to furnish designs we are 
happy and able to give the names of our professional 
designers so that the individual churches may write to 
them about design, color, and dimensions. 

The Washington Needlepoint Committee now has 
about 90 colored slides of needlepoint available for show- 
} ing. One should contact Mrs. Marie Main at the Ca- 
thedral office to arrange for a time to show the pictures. 
We hope to be able to supply colored slides of the needle- 

point pieces or diocesan seals for any parish or individual 
| desiring them. There will be a nominal charge for these. 

All the 200 kneelers for the Bethlehem Chapel have 
been assigned, but a few diocesan seals have not been 
| underwritten as yet. These are the Missionary District 
of Mexico, Missouri, Western North Carolina, South 
| Dakota, Utah, Southwestern Brazil, and Tennessee. 


|f Anyone interested in underwriting the designing cost of 


these should write to Mrs. George A. Garrett at the 
Cathedral. 

We hope to have all the needlepoint pieces finished and 
| inplace by Christmas, so the deadline is October 15. 
| The War Memorial Chapel needlepoint will shortly 
be on its way from England, and Her Majesty Queen 
| Elizabeth II of England has been invited to be present at 
iE the dedication in October. The needlepoint for this 
| chapel consists of cushions for the communion rail, two 
clergy stall cushions with kneelers and 75 small kneelers 
| for the chairs. 

All needlepoint for this chapel has been presented and 
worked by members of the Women’s Voluntary Service 
under the direction of Lady Stella Reading. We are 


needlepoint for Canterbury Cathedral. Patience Gibson 
of Washington is now at work designing this. 

The eight needlepoint kneelers to be placed at the 
crossing have yet to be designed; this must be delayed 
until the wooden kneelers are completed and the exact 
specifications may be obtained. Aside from a piece here 
and there, the needlepoint project is finished, although 
later building may provide space for historic kneelers in 
some section of the Cathedral. Speaking of historic 
kneelers, Mrs. Marie Worsley, of Chelsea Old Church, 
London, will visit the United States in the spring of 1958. 
She will bring some of the kneelers from Chelsea and 
many colored slides of her accomplishments. If any 
parish is interested in this type of kneeler, Mrs. Worsley 
will be available to lecture to groups at this time. The 
Autumn, 1956 issue of the CATHEDRAL AcE has an 
article written by her entitled “A Bridge of Needle- 
work.” For further information write to Mrs. Kevin 
Keegan at the Cathedral. 

The picture of the High Altar rug and some of the 
group from Pittsburg who gave and worked it may be 
used by The Ladies Home Journal in a near future issue. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


most grateful for this contribution from the women of STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


England and are hoping to reciprocate by working some 117 D ST., N. W. 
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Myriad Abilities of Dean 


(Continued from page 9) 


is so much the pride and joy of the Dean’s wife, Harriet 
Hart Sayre. Presiding over a busy household and accept- 
ing gladly the many entertaining opportunities is no easy 
task, yet she seems to carry it all with easy grace and 
happy charm whatever the occasion. 


Even before their marriage the Sayres “met” the Ca- 
thedral. As an engaged couple they came to the Ca- 
thedral to pray one night when news had come of the 
death of Harriet’s older brother in service. But the Ca- 
thedral was locked and finally their prayers were offered 
at the chapel at American University. Soon after he 
became Dean a guard was added so that the Cathedral 
might be open for prayer now until 11 p.m. and it is 
hoped, eventually, never to be closed. 


Frank Sayre knows well that the Cathedral is a symbol 
for the nation, but he knows too that the symbol takes 
on life as its worship meets human needs and dramatizes 
the offering of a nation’s concerns to God. From the 
great and impressive services which thousands view on 
television to the small services which offer prayer or the 
blessing of a memorial tablet, his mind is quick to see 
the importance of worship in the life of men. Each 
special service is a concern for him. 


This same interest he brings to the meetings of the 
Liturgical Commission of the Episcopal Church. The 
Cathedral, he feels, is the most appropriate place for 
using and evaluating new orders of service, the use of 
trumpets, or the presentation of great choral work. 


So, too, he sees the Cathedral as the opportunity for 
building bridges across denominational lines. Great 
preachers of many denominations preach from the 
Canterbury pulpit. Great interdominational services, 
such as the American Red Cross service, witness to the 
common Christian heritage of our culture. Washington 
Cathedral is an appropriate setting for national tribute 
at the funeral of a great statesman. 


During the war Dean Sayre was a Navy chaplain. He 
saw then and practices now a ministry which extends 
beyond all borders of kind and class and geography. 
He is a diamond of many facets, a leader of striking 
imagination—one who reveals St. Paul’s meaning in 
being “all things to all men that I might by all means 
save some.” 


Fifty Years of Switchboard 


(Continued from page 15) 


the beginning of Lent. And when someone asks, “Dy 
you have ?” T know that he is inquiring about a 
herb, and promptly connect him with the Herb Cottag 
or the Greenhouse. 

The above sampling of the varied questions received 
would indicate that the Cathedral truly serves as an in 
formation center. Often it is the switchboard operator 
herself who is able to supply the wanted information, f 
and this personal contact with a grateful public is on 
of the most rewarding aspects of her position. 

The operation of the Cathedral switchboard involves 
far more than merely connecting one person with an. 
other. The work is at once interesting, challenging, and 
helpful, with the operator serving as a personal link be. 
tween a great religious symbol and the world at large, 
I am glad to have had the opportunuity to serve the 
Cathedral as switchboard operator for at least ten of its 
fifty years. 


CUNGEHS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last forty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Fine Ury Cleaning 
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\ Clerqgymans Bishop 
(Continued from page 3) 


Mount to “let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay.” His word is never yea and nay. It is always yea, 
yea; nay, nay. He takes stands, but they are stands 
based on sound scholarship and long years of study and 
meditation. They are never taken without a sense of 
personal involvement. 

The Bishop is a rock of encouragement and a constant 
inspiration to us in his own life. He is a man not un- 
aquainted with hardship, disappointment, and suffering. 
} Inall of these he has exhibited a Christian courage that 
| is characteristic of the true follower of Jesus Christ 
who knows that there is nothing that can separate a man 
from God’s love. In his weakness he bears witness to 
the strength that comes from God. 

The qualities of a man who has accepted God’s love 
and responded with his life are what make Bishop Dun a 
great bishop and chief pastor to his clergy. All the things 
we admire in him as a man—a child of God—carry over 
into his life as a bishop in the Church of God. Despite 


the fact he is a bishop, he is always Angus Dun. He is 
ever mindful of people as people. He knows himself to 
be one with them. 

There must have been many men who for Bishop Dun 
have been as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
But for us, his clergy of the Diocese of Washington, he 
is that and much more. We thank God for one who 
helps us as we seek to grow in stature and in wisdom 
for the service of Jesus Christ. Much as we clergy may 
often find it difficult to acknowledge our need of a chief 
pastor, we rejoice that we have one who, although he 
may when necessary seem harsh and even hard, is a man 
who knows his own mind—and has one!—and never 
hesitates to speak directly to those concerned. 

No man is greater than his Master. But every man 
who serves the Master brings to that service all of the 
abilities God has given him. Bishop Dun’s gifts are con- 
siderable, yet with it all he has a ready appreciation of 
those less gifted. 

It is a treat to watch Bishop Dun enjoy a good story. 
He can see the ludicrous in life and enjoy a good laugh. 
Maybe this is what makes him the man he is-—one who 
helps others. 
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Notes From The Editor's Desk 


The High Altar 


The picture selected for the cover of this, the “anni- 
versary issue” of THe CATHEDRAL AGE, is of the Jeru- 
salem Altar, high altar of the Cathedral, heart of its 
worship and service. Built of twelve stones hewn from 
the quarries outside Jerusalem where the stones for 
King Solomon’s Temple were fashioned, and inscribed 
on its four faces with New Testament texts concerning 
the crucifixion, burial, resurrection, and ascension of 
our Lord, the table is beautiful in itself. To enhance 
that beauty, and help to focus the eyes and minds of 
worshippers on its meaning, the altar is furnished with 
the great gilded and enameled cross, matching candle- 
sticks and vases given in memory of a former presiding 


bishop of the Church. 


In this, and in the other issues of this anniversary 
year, we have published articles concerning many phases 
of the Cathedral’s life, attempting to make vivid the 
service constantly being rendered to God and man on 
Mt. St. Alban by reporting something of the lives and 
work of some of the persons who perform the many 
daily tasks which make up life in the Cathedral Close. 
We have written of the Bishop, the Dean, some of the 
canons, the musical directors, the heads of the schools, 
and far too few of the many others who in such varied 
ways try to translate the central message of the Cathe- 
dral, of Christianity, to the students, workers, visitors, 
worshippers who come to the close. 

We have tried to tell a bit of why Washington Ca- 
thedral is; how it came into being; what it is doing; and 
what it hopes to do. To the casual visitor some of these 
activities may appear to be mere “busyness.” The Cura- 
tor’s Shop, the Beauvoir swimming pool, St. Alban’s 
tennis courts, the constant flow of chattering tourists. 
What have these to do with the Gospel of Christ which 
the Cathedral is bound to proclaim? It may be hard to 
tell, but there will always be the casual card mailed from 
the shop which brings another pilgrim to Mt. St. Alban; 
children enjoying one of God’s natural elements in the 
shadow of a great and beautiful church may one day re- 
member and return; good sportsmanship is another way 
of giving expression to the second great commandment. 
Which tourist will pause before the altar, or some lovely 
carving, or glowing window, or look up toward a soar- 
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ing arch and know, for one eternal minute, the strengt 
and beauty of God’s love for him? 

Thus all the daily round comes from and returns 
the altar. Consecrated again and again by the bread an 
wine offered “in remembrance of His blessed passion 
and precious death, His mighty resurrection and glorious 
ascension,” and by the prayers of the thousands why 
have knelt before it, it summarizes and sanctifies all th 
work and worship of the Cathedral and the common lif 
of those who serve it. 












New Coventry Cathedral 
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to bear in mind that the treatment of these windows is & 
abstract, or semi-abstract. The subject matter mus 
therefore not be considered as illustrations of Bibl 
stories or lives of the saints, but as a series of themes 
broadly based on the progress of Christian man through 
this life to the world of the life to come. 

“For example, a work of art like the Messiah takes 
the theme of redemption as revealed in a few discon 
nected Biblical passages and transforms it into a unity 
which evokes emotions about redemption beyond the 
range of theological exposition. In the same way these 
windows have been conceived as a complete movement 
of color and mood, leading to an enrichment of the 
whole emotion which the cathedral itself will produce. 

“In the cathedral the windows do not read logically 
round it, as in many churches, but progress in pairs to 
wards the altar; on the one side will be the ‘man’ or nat- 
ural order, on the other the divine order, or ‘God side’ 
This division is, however, one of emphasis only, and it 
should be noted that there is not only a progression 
horizontally towards the altar, but also a progress ver- 
tically throughout. Each window can therefore be seen 
as an end in itself in terms of ideas, as well as in aes 
thetic appreciation.” 



























Work in Progress 





The foundation stone of the new cathedral and of the 
Chapel of Unity was laid by Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth II on March 23, 1956, at a service attended by 
3,200 persons assembled on the floor of the new building. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury blessed the foundation 
stone. No definite target date has been set for comple 
tion, but it is expected that construction will take about 
six years, certainly not more than ten. 
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You are cordially inadtidl 
to shinwe in the Tiftieth Anniversary Ci hatin 


GHlashington Cathedral—1 907-1957 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE WILL REACH ITS 

CLIMAX ON THE WEEK-END OF THE FEAST OF ST. MICHAEL 
AND ALL ANGELS 


Saturday, September 28 


Tiftieth Anniversary ie 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Guests of Honor—The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill and Mrs. Sherrill 


Speaker—The Hon. John Lord O’Brian 


Sunday, September 29 


Morning Prayer andl nil a.m. 


Preacher—The Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell. D.D., Bishop of Maryland 


Anniversary bo p.m. 


Order of Service prepared by—The Rev. John Wallace Suter, D.D., former Dean of the Cathedral 


Preacher—The Rt. Rev. Cuthbert Bardsley, D.D., Bishop of Coventry, England 


Send your request to: 


Please include my name 50th Anniversary Program 
on the Cathedral Anni- Washington Cathedral 
versary dinner list. Washington 16, D.C. 











White Memorial Bay just reached its 20th anniversary. He had seen the apse 


completed and, with other members of the chapter, had 

(Cantionel trem. page 10) helped raise the funds then in hand for the building of 

the choir walls up through the clerestory and for the 

atchitect’s drawings into imperishable stone. He was a__ piers of the crossing. The day of dedication of the me- 
member of the Cathedral Chapter, the building com- morial to Henry White in this 50th Anniversary year 
mittee and the New York Committee of the National of Washington Cathedral is doubly significant, for the 
Cathedral Association. great national church to which he gave so much stands 

When Mr. White died in 1927 the Cathedral had today nearly two-thirds complete. 









Anniversary Heflections 
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esty of God to the extent that this is possible for human 
works. It had begun to gather within itself the treasured 
memories and symbolism of our Christian past. It was 
already recognized as a rightful place of sepulchre and 
memorial for outstanding servants of the church and the 
nation. It could welcome great congregations. It was 
widely accepted in Washington and by many through- 
out our country as a uniquely central and worthy witness 
to Christian faith in our nation. The College of Preach- 
ers had given it special associations for hundreds of the 
clergy of our Episcopal Church from all parts of our 
land. The Cathedral Schools had tied into its life many 


student generations of young people. 


Being and Doing 


In the years that I have been privileged to serve as 
Bishop of Washington and President of the Cathedral 
Chapter, there has been substantial progress in the 
physical “being” of the Cathedral. Thanks to the leader- 
ship of Dean Suter and Dean Sayre, to the devoted serv- 
ice of clergy and lay members of the Chapter, and to 
the giving of friends, old and new, the South Transept, 
including the War Memorial Chapel and the magnificent 
South Portal, has been completed in a fully usable meas- 
ure; two bays have been added to the floor space of the 
Nave, along with the lace-work beauty of the new Wil- 
son Memorial; there have been numerous enrichments of 
the fabric in glass and carving and wrought iron and 
altar furnishings; and most recently the colorful artistry 
of needlepoint cushions and kneelers in the Great Choir 


and all of the chapels. 


The unfinished edges are still obvious enough to any 
passerby; the sawed-off South Transept, the ugly stump 
of what will be the soaring central tower, the blank west 
wall, the foundations waiting for the remainder of the 
Nave, and the west front. It has come thus far because 
those before dreamed and cared and had the courage to 
ask and the imagination to give for something yet to be. 

Just because our Cathedral has received so much of 
its being, it has been possible in these later years of its 
first half-century to do what it is meant to do. Increas- 
ingly, it has provided the setting in which major con- 
cerns of the common life of our nation, of our Episcopal 
Church, and of the wider Christian community are 
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brought before God in prayer and dedication. Examples 
too numerous to mention come to mind: the installation 
of Bishop Sherrill as Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church; services opening the meetings of the National 
Red Cross in Washington, the first occasion when these 
meetings had opened with an act of worship; the colorful 
and now well established annual service of the national 
YWCA; a service for a congress of lawyers from the 
United States and Canada; the service sponsored by the 
Federal Council of Churches to seek God’s blessing on 
the inauguration of the “Marshall Plan” with General 
Marshall and Mr. Dulles as speakers; the funeral of a 
Chief Justice, of Marshal Sir John Dill; of Miss Mabel 
Boardman of the Red Cross; of a great Methodist lay 
servant of all the churches, John R. Mott; of Mr. Hull, 
a former Secretary of State; the special services for the 
representatives of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
at the time of the death of King George VI and of the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. Only a great Cathe- 
dral and only a Cathedral in Washington could provide 
the setting and atmosphere for these occasions and many 
others like them. 

It is no accident that two national broadcasting com- 
panies have repeatedly transmitted Christmas and Easter 
services throughout the nation. The location, the spa- 
ciousness and beauty of the Cathedral, the rare quality 
of the music and the dignity of the service have all con- 
tributed. With increasing frequency the magnificent 
music presented by the Cathedral Choral Society under 
the direction of Paul Callaway, with two hundred and 
fifty voices and symphony orchestra accompaniment, fill 
the Cathedral with chose who delight to hear the great 
religious music in such a setting. 

In stressing the special occasions, I would not mini- 
mize the regular Sunday and weekday services of the 
Cathedral. They speak to and for thousands of people 
every year. For the most part we do not know who they 
are or where they come from. We cannot judge whether 
for God two or three gathered in one chapel on a week- 
day morning are more meaningful than a great congre: 
gation of two thousand well salted with celebrities. But 
in a special way the purpose of the Cathedral is to bring 
before God the great concerns and needs and sorrows of 
our common life and of the wider life of the church. 
Surely Bishop Satterlee and his fellow workers were 
dreaming of that. And we can rejoice that so much of 
that dream has come to pass. 

God has greatly used what has already been dedicated 
to Him on Mount Saint Alban. We must dare to believe 
that He will accept and use what we shall help to build 
for Him in the years that are granted us. 
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Anniversary Service 
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The procession will pause at the crossing, where the 
oficiant will speak briefly of the three crypt chapels 
below and their symbolic retelling of the main events 
in the life of Christ in which all are united: His birth, 
Bethlehem Chapel; His death, the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea; His resurrection, the Chapel of the 
Resurrection. Thence the action will move to the sanc- 
tuary and high altar whence flows Christ’s boundless 
love. There the words of the service will express thanks- 
giving for God’s mercy and grace, especially as man 
may receive these in the Holy Communion. 

The sermon will be by the Rt. Rev. Cuthbert Killick 
Norman Bardsley, Bishop of Coventry, England. Bishop 
Bardsley, formerly Lord Bishop Suffragan of Croyden, 
and one time provost of Southwark Cathedral, was ap- 
pointed to Coventry after plans for the rebuilding of the 
war-tuined fourteenth century cathedral-church had been 
adopted, and is now supervising the work of replacing 
it with the great twentieth century cathedral designed 
by Basil Spence. 

On the morning of the 29th the service will be morn- 
ing prayer, with a short litany having for its theme our 
national life. The preacher will be the Rt. Rev. Noble C. 
Powell, Bishop of Maryland and former dean of the 
Cathedral. The theme of this service will be our national 
life and members of Congress and other dignitaries are 
being especially invited to attend. 


Other Events 


The main ballroom of the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington will be the setting, on Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 28, for the Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner. The 
Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, and 
Mrs. Sherrill, will be guests of honor, and the Bishop 
will speak. The principal address will be given by the 
Hon. John Lord O’Brian, Washington attorney, out- 
standing Episcopal layman, public servant, and lecturer 
in the field of human relations. 

Arrangements for the dinner are being handled by 
Mrs. John Kenney and Mrs. E. R. Finkenstaedt. Reser- 
vations may be made through the anniversary commit- 
tee, care of the Cathedral offices. 

In the month of October the anniversary observance 
will be characterized by a series of services stressing the 
ecumenical role of the Cathedral. Services already 
scheduled include one for the Congregational-Christian 


churches on the 20th, and a Lutheran service on the 
following Sunday. 

November promises one of the outstanding events of 
the year when, on the evening of the 18th, the Washing- 
ton and Cathedral Choral Societies, directed by Paul 
Callaway, and assisted by members of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, present “The Throne of God,” 
a commissioned work written for the 50th Anniversary 
of the Cathedral by Leo Sowerby. Dr. Sowerby, whose 
“Canticle of the Sun” won the Pulitzer Prize for Music 
in 1944, has written this tone poem for mixed voices 
around a text chosen from the Book of Revelation. The 
work was completed in the spring and has been in re- 
hearsal since early in the summer. The anniversary con- 
cert program will also include Beethoven’s oratorio, 


“Mount of Olives.” 


Windows in Boardman Hay 
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preached, and a glimpse of the university where he 
taught theology and simultaneously studied medicine— 
symbols of the European civilization exchanged by the 
brilliant organist and scholar for the hardships of a 
jungle hospital. 

George Washington Carver, born of slave parents dur- 
ing the Civil War, is celebrated in the left panel of the 
window, where he works at his laboratory table with 
notebook and microscope. Sketched nearby are eleven 
of the many plants he studied during a long career of 
inventive research for the better life of all southerners. 
Because Dr. Carver labored for the impartial enrich- 
ment of all lives, a rainbow arching down from his fig- 
ure ends in two children, one Negro and one white, 
sharing in equality and friendship the flowers and fruits 
of rehabilitated farmlands. 

Above, the impact of the English Quaker, Elizabeth 
Fry, on European prisons in the early nineteenth century 
is recalled by her descending into one of the dark jails 
she did so much to change. Chains, towers, and vistas 
of blind walls and arches enclose a few of the anguished 
faces for whom Mrs. Fry labored during her thirty years 
of international travel, pleading on prisoners’ behalf. 

Descending tongues of fire in the quatrefoil above em- 
phasize the text from St. Luke: “Give light to them that 
sit in darkness.” 

The subjects were chosen and the windows designed 
and made during the past two years by Irene and Rowan 
LeCompte in their Washington studio. 
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